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solicitude for the cause of game and fish protection. 
There is no “split.” And if the “crisis’ depends on a 
“split,” there is no “‘crisis,” 

The chief offense of this journal appears to have been 
that when Mr. Drew was retired to the ranks we did not 
fall in with Mr. John D. Collins, of Utica, in his slander- 
ous charges that the change had been made because Mr. 
Drew had interfered with the shipping of illegally netted 
fish to the President of the Commission. In the article 
to which “Saint Lawrence” alludes we said—and we re- 
peat—and if there is treason in it our friends and our 
enemies (if we have any) may make the most of it—that 
until Mr. Collins shall ‘“‘substantiate his accusations their 
acceptance will be confined to those who are ready to 
believe evil of the Commissioners because they do not 
know them; while that portion of the public, which now 
esteems the members of the board, honors them for their 
public services and trusts them as men of integrity and 
high character, will demand that these charges against 
them be proven or withdrawn. Until such proof shall 
be forthcoming the Commissioners will continue to enjoy 
public contidence.” 




































for science, curiosity and pleasure, it will of course be an object 
of cupidity to the covetous, who will see or imagine countless 
ways in which its exhaustless wonders and resources can be 
turned into private advantage and who will invent many arti- 
fices to beguile and circumvent the guardians of this national 
treasure into granting them footholds of one kind or another: 
whereby they can make personal gain out of this great public 
benefit. If it is not to be thus frittered away, deprived of its most 
attractive features and measurably lost to science and wonder, if 
not to pleasure, the best and surest way to protect it is to permit 
no trimming down, no incursions and no privileges except such 
as may be deemed absolutely necessary for its protection and 
regulation, and for the proper accommodation and comfort of 
visitors. 

It is high time that the House of Representatives should 
pass the bill for the proper protection of the Park, and 
before it is passed the amendment authorizing the rail- 
road should be cut out. This is the opinion of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, as it is of every one who has studied 
the subject with an eye single to the public good. In his 
report he says: ‘‘The passage-of the bill that is already 
before Congress is earnestly recommended, without the 
provision allowing a railroad to be built therein.” 

We have so frequently discussed the provisions of this 
bill that it is needless to gointo it again. The great body 
of the people who know what the National Park is wish 
to see it protected as a matter of patriotic pride, but the 
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THE AMERICAN WOODCOCK. 
HE article on the woodcock, contributed to this week’s 
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shall continue to oppose to the best of our ability for lo! 
these many years to come. 

It does not appear that “‘Saint Lawrence” read the editor- 
ials he alludes to before writing his letter; but manifestly 
he accepted as true somebody else’s statement that they 
revealed the ‘‘treason” he denounces. If he will read 
them for himself, he will find as will every other intelli- 
gent person that there is in them not one word of ap- 
proval of fish netting, not a suggestion of sympathy with 
the water-butchery of deer as carried on in the Adiron- 
dacks, not a shadow of solicitude for the gratification of 
the hotel man and his guest. 

With respect to the deer law, we pointed out that the 
Adirondack landlords had in the past proved themselves 
powerful to shape legislation on the subject at Albany; 
that an efficient law forbidding killing deer in the water— 
because it wpuld interfere with their patronage—would 
not be approved by them; and that such a law would 
either prove a dead letter, or in due time be repealed by 
the Adirondack landlord influence. Now, in sucha state- 
ment of the case, there was intended to be no indorse- 
ment of the hotel men’s attitude; no appreval of water 
butchery, no satisfaction at the spectacle of the Legisla- 
ture bamboozled by Mr. Paul Smith and his allies. In 
short, there is in the article nothing whatever to justify 
the meaning ascribed to it by our correspondent; and this 
he may discover for himself by reading it. 

It is equally only by an honest misapprehension or a 
willful twisting of the meaning of what we have said 
relative to the ‘“‘Serious Charges” preferred against the 
New York Fish Commission, that there can be discovered 
in these one single word in advocacy of the fish netter. 
Let us look at the facts in this case. 

At a meeting of the Commissioners, four of the five 
members being in attendance, it was voted to make a 
change in the office of Chief Protector. The four Com- 
missioners present were unanimously of the opinion that 
such a change would benefit the service. The fifth Com- 
missioner, who was absent, did not agree with them. 
The Commission thus stood four to one. The one re- 
signed; and a new Commissioner has been appointed in 
his place. So far from there being any ‘‘split,” as ‘‘Saint 
Lawrence” avers, the five Commissioners are united; and 
not only united in a conviction that the change of 
Chief was wise, but united in an honest, public-spirited 


known, have held that the woodcock literally, as Mr. 
Trumbull puts it, ‘“‘talks with his mouth.” 

We do not recollect that any man has ever before stated 
that he has seen the woodcock curve up the tip of his 
upper mandible as recorded by Mr. Trumbull, although 
the bird’s ability todo this was inferred from an examina- 
tion of its boring holes, in a note published in FoREsT AnD 
Stream of Nov. 6 last. 

Mr. Trumbull’s observations were conducted with the 
extremest care, and the results will delight all who are 
interested in shooting, or in natural history. The value 
of such a study of ¢ our game _birds can hardly be over- 
estimated. 

It must be remembered that Mr. Trumbull is a trained 
ornithologist, a careful and accurate observer, and thus 
that his observations are entitled to much more weight 
than those of a man who—however honest he might be 
—could not weigh evidence and draw just conclusions 
with the certainty of ascientific man. Mr. Trumbull’s 
important and fascinating book entitled ‘“Names and 
Portraits of Birds Interesting to Gunners” has a placefin 
every ornithological library in the country, and we doubt 
not in most sportsmen’s libraries. It is a piece of good 
work, well done, and is to our mind the most entertain- 
ing book on game birds ever written. 


SESESEoEoEEEEEE 

Readers of FOREST AND STREAM who are contemplating 
the purchase of books for Christmas presents will do well 
to send at once for a copy of our free illustrated cata- 
logue of publications, 





WHAT ABOUT THE PARK? 


his report just published, the Secretary of the Interior 

calls especial attention to the value to this country 
of the forests, and urges that measures be taken for their 
protection. The forests of Yellowstone Park, which pro- 
tect the sources of two great rivers, are especially im- 
portant, and, as we have so often said, their destruction 
would be a public disaster. It will be remembered that 
the summer of 1889 was marked by terrible conflagrations 
in the Park, no less than seventy fires having occurred. 
Some of these were very extensive, and it was only 
through the faithful and unremitting work of his troops 
that Capt. Bontelle was able to prevent the burning over 
of a very large part of the Park. The danger to these 
forests is increasing each year and it is only by a strict 
system of policing and patrol that they can be kept under 
in dry seasons. The Park needs now, more than ever, a 
government—a law to warn the careless and to punish 
the malicious. All this was provided for iu the bill which 
passed the Senate during the first session of the present 
Congress. This bill, however, went to the Public Lands 
Committee of the House of Representatives, where, as 
usual, it had a railroad amendment tacked on. This 
amendment, however, has been characterized as an out- 
rage by most of the best papers between the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Rocky Mountains, and so the bill has been 
held in committee and has never been reported. 

If anything is to be done for the National Park this 
session it must be done between now and March 4, 1891, 
and it will be interesting to see which influence is the 
more potent in the House of Representatives, that of the 
private interests which long to seize on a part of this 
wonderful domain which belongs to the whole people or 
that of public opinion as it has been voiced by the press. 

In his previous annual report Secretary Noble very 
well expressed the way in which the self-seekers attempt 
to turn to their own advantage this reservation, which 
belongs to the whole people, when he said: 

So long as this tract of country shall remain a national preserve 


It is not a pleasing picture which is presented this week 
of the condition of affairs in Maine. The responsibility 
for the non-enforcement of Maine game and fish laws is 
rightly to be laid upon the last Legislature of that State. 
It was only because of changes in the statutes then made 
that any such outrageous reign of lawless defiance has 
been possible. Our correspondent has done well to write 
of the facts that have come to his knowledge. The ex- 
posure will accomplish its purpose if it shall lead to a 
movement to provide a remedy. We do not understand 
that the Commissioners are at fault. The defect is in the 
law; and it will rest with the next Legislature to make a 


change. 





THERE are more coon hunters in this country than we 
dreamed of when we promised a page the other day, and 
there is material on hand for another page—and more 
too. It will be given in a week or two, 
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The Sportsman Courist. 


STILL-HUNTING. 


Se 





IN MICHIGAN._—I. 
BY NESSMUK. 


OME 280 miles west of New York city stands the vil- 
lage of Corning, at which point the Corning 
Blossburg Railroad intersects with the Erie Railway. 
Suppose, reader, if you he a dweller in Gotham and have 
a hankering for fresh woods mold and a natural carpet of 
gold and crimson—if you have a taste for the rifle and 
can man the breech end of one effectually—suppose, I 
say, you leave your ledger for a week and come to the 
forest with me; it is likely you may not only find pleas- 
ure, but ultimately profit thereby. 

An all-night ride shall take us from Jersey City to 
Corning, and here we lay off just long enough for a 
royal breakfast. We leave Corning on the Blossburg 
cars and have an exceedingly pleasant ride of twenty- 
five miles, the country rapidly getting more mountainous 
and woodsy: also, it begins to wear a look decidedly sug- 
gestive of venison. 

The last twenty-five miles has brought us to Berry’s 
Bridge, and here we bid adieu to railroads, taking the 
‘covered conveniency” called astage, and making the next 
seventeen miles over a very decent plank road, to Wells- 
boro. Here we may as well decide on taking it easy. 
For the last twelve miles our road has followed a winding 
valley inclosed on either side by steep hills, and the face 
of the country has rapidly grown wilder, until, as we 
approach within three miles of Wellsboro, you may look 
off your course to the right, and see, stretching away to 
the westward for miles, the sharp, pine-crested ridges 
which inclose the valley of Marsh Creek, or, as the chart 
has it, “Third Fork.” We are now in a game region. 
There is not a ridge or point in sight on which a man may 
not find fresh deer sign, but we will not desert the slow- 
going conveniency yet. Three miles further and we are 
in Wellsboro, a clean, quiet country village of wide streets 
and many shadetrees. Here, as the stage goes no further, 
we may as well clamber out, have a wholesome dinner, 
and a cigar, after which we will make speedy preparation 
for the woods. 

As for me, my knapsack is always at hand with a mis- 
cellaneous assortment of small stores ready packed, and 
yours—you have none? Let me tell you how to make and 
pack one in fifteen minutes. All country stores have 

in bags for sale; buy one, and holding it perpendicu- 
arly, drop a small apple or potato into the lower corner 
of the bag directly under the stout strings which are 
fastened above; now bring the upper and lower corners 
of the bag together, tying the strings firmly around the 
latter, and you have just as good a knapsack as a hunter 
need carry, with this recommendation, that it may be 
gotten up on five minutes notice, including the time spent 
in purchase, and we have need to hurry. Already it is 
past one, and the Cedar Run “‘mud-jerker” starts at two 
with the mail and as many passengers as choose to risk 
the dug roads between here and Jersey shore, 

As it will save us several miles of tedious walking we 
will chance the ‘‘mud jerker” and the dugroads; and now 
for the packing, and first of all the small stores. Firat, 
4oz. best green tea, 80z. best sweet cavendish, three or 
four short-stemmed clays, ilb. butter, a broad tin cu 
holding three half-pints, some salt, a compass, a small 
towel and a bit of hard soap, match-safe, tomahawk and 
alight, well-made knife, 6lbs. breadstuffs of some kind— 
rye is best in the woods, but anything in the bread line 
will answer—your ammunition, blanket, and an extra 
flannel shirt, a flour sack which you may buy for a dime, 
with a yard of cotton flannel completes the outfit, and 
should enable you to keep the woods fora month. En- 
velop the butter in a wet cloth. press it firmly into the 
tin cup, wrap the cotton flannel around it, and drop it 
with the other small stores into the bottom of the kna 
sack. The lower part of your blanket should be double 
and sewed up like a bag as high as your armpits, leaving 
the upper portion free to be wrapped about your head and 
shoulders as convenience or the weather may dictate. If 
it be made thus, put your bread in the flour sack and the 
sack in the bag part of the blanket, wrap the latter snugly 
together and put it in the knapsack; now don the latter 
by putting your head and right arm through in such a 
manner as to bring the mouth of the bag in front, with 
the weight mostly bearing on the leftshoulder. Nota bad 
impromptu knapsack, you will admit, and it weighs with 
its contents less than 12lbs., which, with the addition of 


A WINTER 


twelve to eighteen miles in length. To the southeast lies 
ee i y whiskered 


yet somewhat abundant. To the eastward is a narrow 
valley, and down this flows the Blockhouse Run, another 
trout stream; between Blockhouse Run and Second 

ork is a high a around the point of which the 
while the eye may trace the course of 

the latter for miles up and off tu the northeast. Of all 
the many points and spurs in sight from where stand 
there is none more steep and rugged than the one be- 
tween Sécond Fork and Blockhouse Run; it terminates 
& | abruptly half a mile to the eastward, and directly up that 
spur, straight by the jagged, pine-crowned rocks near 
the top, lies our route; from the highest point of it we 
will follow the crest of the ridge some four miles to the 
northeast, then leaving Second Fork to our left turn 
down the hill a short distance into a basin, where rises a 
small stream, which empties into Blockhouse Run, and 
in the head of that basin—at the ‘utmost spring” of the 
aforesaid stream—stands the shanty, where for a couple 
of weeks, more or less, we may hunt and ruralize to our 


a succession of mountainous 


former sweeps, 


hearts’ content. 


We will not go there to-night, however, partly because 
it is capital hunting on the ridge and we wish to ‘‘go 
slow”—partly because we couldn’t get there if we tried. 
Neither will we stay over night at the one-horse tavern 
on the flat, though to do him justice. Friend Crawford 
gives a capital spread for a country inn. It happens, 
however, that we did not come here to sit in conventional 
chairs at civilized tables, nor to sleep in a bed, or under 
urpose whatever; 
not left the flesh- 
pots of Gotham and the fatness thereof. But across the 
cleared flat and up the point, by the huge rocks with their 
ines, up, still up, and at last 
we are at the summit. And now, as you are full of short 
breaths, sit down for a five-minutes’ rest while you take 
a more extended survey of the country. To the east. the 
west, the south, far as the eye can command the view, 
forest and mountain; not a clearing nor a vestige of civili- 
zation in sight, save on the flat below. Could you get a 
view for fifty miles to the west and southwest, you would 
see only mountains and forests, while in other directions 
the clearings, though somewhat nearer, are mostly from 
ten to twenty miles distant. Take the hint, and should 
wound a deer, do not follow too fast and 


shingles, or for any tame or civilized 
had we cared for such vanities, we h 


feathery tufts of stunted 


you chance 
too far. 


And now, as the edge of a mild October sun seems to 
touch the hazy, smoky ridge to the west of us, we will 
ain, but only for a trifling walk of 
some fifty rods, which brings us to the ‘“‘Rock Shanty,” 
where we are to camp for the night. You might pass 
the huge rock which bears the above name scores of 
times without suspecting the ‘‘shanty” part of it; even if 
you noticed the jutting shelf at the southeast end you 
would hardly think it might afford comfortable shelter 


don our knapsacks 


for three or four men; it will do so, however, though, 


from its vicinity to the clearing, it is seldom used as a 
camp, save + some hunter who prefers the bracing out- 

the crisp balmy fragrance of hemlock 
browse, to a close room with the smell of feathers and 


ware. 
At the Rock Shanty we have the three indispensable 


door air an 


requisites for a comfortable camp, viz.: wood, water and 


browse. The latter is at hand among the bushy young 
hemlocks, there is a clear, cold spring in a tiny basin 
some 20yds. east of the rock, while several uprooted hem- 
locks of huge dimensions will furnish an abundance of 
thick, resinous bark, than which there is nothing better 
for a camp-fire. An hour’s busy work with the camp 


axe and tomahawk gives us an abundance of feathers, 
and a rousing fire built with green beech sticks, chinked 


in thickly with dry bark. While the fire is giving out 


its bright, crackling blaze, let us get out and overhaul 
the knapsacks; first, take the bread from the flour sacks 


and envelope it in a newspaper. then take the butter out 


of the cups, lay the former on the rock away from the 
heat and fill the latter at the spring, setting them to boil 
while we get out the tea and slice some bread. When 
the water boils very hard (not before) take the cups from 
the fire, let them stand a minute to cool, then add the 
tea, and putting them back again, let the tea boil fiercely 
for one minute, take quickly awa, 
smoke and your tea is made as well as the best French 
cook could do it. 
Much of the discomfort experienced by tyros in camp- 
ling out comes of not knowing ‘“‘how to do it,” rather 
than of necessity; there is, as a rule, no need of drinking 
tea that tastes like a mild infusion of creosote, nor of 
catching cold through sleeping with your back to the 
{ damp earth, nor of tiring yourself out the first day, nor 
of making yourself miserable and sick in any way or 


a 10lb. rifle, is as much as an ordinary man cares to tote! manner whatever. One suffers enough in the clearings 


on a forest tramp. 

But ‘‘Hi” is waiting for us, so placing our camp impedi- 
menta in the mail wagon we jump aboard, Hi touches up 
the ready team and we are heading for camp at a rattling 
pace. The pace only holds for some five miles, however, 
when it becomes, for the horses, a weary, muddy drag. 
We are on Wilson’s Creek, going due south down a nar- 
row valley with a high mountain ridge on either side. 
The ridge on our right separates Wilson’s Creek from 
Stony Fork, while the steep mountainous ridge on our 
= — Wilson’s Creek from Second Fork or Beaver 

reek, 

As we pass the last vestige of a clearing and enter the 
narrow hemlock-shaded valley it becomes evident that 
walking is easier than riding, and we take to our feet 
accordingly, leaving Hi to navigate the mud-jerker to 
the best of his ability. We are willing to pay our fare 
en foot it, but we will carry no oe to pry out 
with. 

Five miles of southing takes us out of the woods, and 
we bend to the last, pass around the end of the high 
ridge, which has loomed on our left for the last seven 
miles, and Hi stops in front of a wood-colored building 
to change the mail. Wecan ride no further; our route 
from here lies in a northwest direction, and while the 
mail is changing let us take the lay of the land. We 
have made ten miles of southing, one of easting and are 
now standing on the rustic bridge which spans Second 
Fork. To the southeast lies a mountain ridge, which ter- 
minates in an abrupt spur a mile below where we stand. 
Just where Second Fork sweeps its base Wilson’s Creek 
empties, and on the lower side of the spur Stony Fork 
comes in—all three beautiful trout streams of from 


ially in villages and cities—let us at least enjoy 
freedom in the forest for the few weeks or months it 
may be permitted us to sojourn therein. Wherefore, 
having finished our simple meal, let us put the flour 
sacks to use by filling them with fine picked browse and 
making pillows of them; not a bad idea you will admit 
after trying it one night, also, you will find that it pays 
to spend an hour in picking an extra quantity of browse 
and arranging the camp so that you are morally sure of 
a healthful comfortable night’s rest. It does one no 
harm to get well fatigued through the day, but to enjoy 
the sport one must fairly recuperate his exhausted ener- 
gies y a good rest at night and rise from his bed of 

rowse in the morning fresh and lively. 

And now that we are snugly settled for the night, with 
the wipes drawing to perfection and the fire burning so 
cheerily that even I, who delights to poke a camp-fire, 
am content to let it burn in peace, how shall we pass the 
hour or two that intervenes between supper and bed 
time? Shall we spin yarns? Content, though to say truth 
I have spun them so often that I begin to tire of them 
myself. Suppose I discourse of a trip that Neil Miller 
and I once took to the Muskegon in search of sport and 
adventure—not that anything wonderful in the way of 
adventure or sport ever came of it, but somehow my 
mind reverts to that trip more frequently than to any one 
of the many I have made; also it was “the turning point 
in life” for one of the parties and came tolerably near 
being the turning point out of life for the other. We 
have a spare hour on our hands, let me perforate your 
patience with a drowsy yarn. 





Ned Miller and myself were hunting chums and sworn 



























































from the fire and 





friends for years. We are friends yet, though Ned hunts 
but seldom, having ‘‘of his own domestic cares” to a 
ene considerable extent (i. e., a wife and seven chil- 
en. It is. mine years this ed autumn since Ned and 
Eclimbed the point and stopped at the Rock shan 
our way to the head of Bear Run. All through the long 
hot summer we had looked f o the ti 
the first autumn frosts should have made hunting pleas- 
ant as well as practicable and legitimate. Often on a 
hot summer’s eve had we met to discuss the merits of 
various localities, finally agreeing on the vast forest 
region lying in the southeast portion of Tioga county as 
affording the best promise for still-hun ; and just at 
snndown of a glorious October day we u ung our knap- 
sacks at this very Rock Shanty. Hardly we got a 
fire started, when we were joined by Sam Hoover, a man 
whose life was almost entirely in the woods, and 
who was usually conceded to know more of the ’s 
habits than any hunter in the country. He had been 
prospecting the swamps about the head of Bear Run and 
thence to Little Pine Creek, with the intention of hunt- 
ing and trapping through the fall and winter, but had 
‘‘found the sign so sca’ce that he was goin’ to out for 
the West. Anybody could have his chances in them 
woods ’at wanted ’em. He knowed a place in Gratiot 
county, Michigan, whar ther’ was bar, an’ no mistake, 
He was jest goin’ to tote his plunder out thar, and the 
devil might hunt Tioge county for him. He had hunted 
a week an’ only got one shot—a runnin’ shot at that.” 

This put a new face on our pet project.. If old Sam 
couldn’t kill a deer in a week’s hunt we might as well 
subside on the venison question, and after several con- 
ference pipes we deci to take the back track in the 
morning, go home, take three or four days in which to get 
a good ready, take our guns, traps, camp equipage and 
selves to Buffalo, thence to Canada or Michigan as the 
spirit might move us, and spend the entire fall and winter 
months in the depths of the forest. That would be some- 
thing like hunting we both said and thought. In the 
morning we ate what we wished of our provisions, gave 
old Sam the rest (he seemed mighty tickled at the gift, 
somehow), and pulled out for home, where we got 
laughed at ‘‘consumedly,” but we kept our own counsel 
and quietly made our little arrangements for a rather 
protracted absence. 

Now, it frequently happened that it became necessary 
to confer with Ned concerning said arrangements, and I 
always had to go over to his mother’s for the purpose of 
finding him. It further — happened that Ned wasn’t 
at home, but was to be found half a mile further on at 
the widow Needham’s. The widow was a decidedly good 
looking, well-preserved woman of thirty-six, and her 
daughter Hannah was a rustic beauty of the first water. 
Round and shapely about the waist, plump in the bows,a 
clear, rosy complexion and good teeth, with a dark, 
wicked looking eye, she was well calculated to upset the 
mental equilibrium of soft-hearted fellows, such as Ned 
was at that time. Moreover, she had an appetite, and 
wasn’t ashamed to eat—a good sign of common sense in a 
young woman, as you may have had occasion to observe. 
She had a pleasant knack of getting good dinners, too, 
and was not en of ae a On the seatay’ few 
families got along more pleasantly or comfo: than 
the ikon ieedeewr consisting of herself, daughter, 
and a hired man, one Jonas Sprague from ‘‘C’netticut,” 
as he always pronounced it, There was no good reason 
why the widow and her lively daughter should not get 
on comfortably and enjoy life to the utmost, They were 
industrious, healthy, had the good will of the whole 
country side, and were “well-to-do.” Also, they were 
both indisputably good-looking, and never quarreled. 
At church you would have taken them for sisters rather 
than mother and daughter, and premising that matri- 
mony is a predestined and necessary evil (which admits 
of a doubt) a man might have been excused for falling in 
love with either, or both. : 

Deacon Needham, peace to his manes, had made his 
advent into this wicked world somewhere in Connecti- 
cut, had there learned to tan and curry hides and skins, 
had worked faithfully at it until the age of thirty, at 
which time he was the possessor of fifteen hundred dol- 
lars and a deaconcy in ‘the Fuust P’esbyteeian Chuuch,” 
as the Connecticut Yankees (who can’t sound an r in the 
middle of a word, though they think they can) usually 
pronounce it. About this time the deacon’s mind became 
sorely exercised on the high and increasing price of 
bark—a subject that lay near his heart—and he thought 
long and deeply onit. The result of his cogitations was, 
that although bark would not bear transportation, hides 
and leather would. So the deacon turned his worldly 
possessions into hard cash, bestrode the ewe-necked old 
mare that had been the motive power of the bark mill 
for ten years, and takin 
wended his way westward. Land, particularly hemlock 


land, was cheap on all the upper streams of the Susque- ; 


hanna at that day, and the n bought 300 acres, 
erected a tannery, sent for his man Jonas, who was then 
a youngster of sixteen, put out a wy offering ‘‘Cash for 
Hides and Skins,” and settled quietly into a thrifty, pay- 
ing business. 

Nearly twenty years of the deacon’s life had been passed 
away in improving his land, enlarging his business, and 
attending to his social duties like a good citizen and a 
Christian, when his man Jonas, now advanced to old 
bachelorhood, received a letter from a niece in the land 
of wooden nutmegs requesting information as to the 
chances for a school teacher, or, the letter added, a good 
housekeeper. She could keep house, teach school, sew or 
weave. Inclosed was a recommendation from the minis- 
ter setting forth the good qualities and piety of Hannah 
Sprague, and declaring her ‘“‘capable of managing a 
school, a dairy, or a well ordered household.” A pretty 
strong recommendation for a damsel of seventeen sum- 
mers, and as it turned out a well-deserved one. Jonas 
conferred with the deacon and showed him the letter. 
Now the deacon had, like a true Yankee that he was, 
built a large shingle palace as soon as the state of his 
finances would warrant it; for more than twelve years he 
had ‘‘kept house,” and one of his chief troubles had been 
the difficulty of obtaining and retaining the proper sort 
of person as housekeeper. It seemed to him that the 
handmaid could not do better than to come on at once 
and take charge of his household matters, in which case 
the deacon could promis her good home, and he even 
hinted something about being a father to her, should she | 

rove equal to the minister’s recommend. Jonas wrote , 
k accordingly, and in due course of time arrived at 


his papers from the church, ,; 
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eacon’s fine mansion, imprimis, the handmaiden; 
anne S e, rosy, blushing and neat; item, one 
bandbox; tet one trunk. That was all, 

Goody Brown, who had mis-kept the deacon’s. house 
for a year, and whom Jonas revere styled an “‘old 

” was discharged at. once, the tidy, quiet 
as mistress of the house. No plumper, 
whiter hands were ever seen mixing bread or be ca 
butter; no prettier turned arms or ankles ever gladden 
the eye of a deacon (sup g deacons ever notice such 
trifles, which they probably don’t), and no lonely deacon’s 
ear was ever C by the dulcet notes of Old Hundred 
from a sweeter voice than Hannah’s, 

Why spin it out? I am not writing a novel, and the 
reader has already guessed the sane. { 

At the end of a year people had begun to surmise that 

Sprague was “settin’ her cap for the deacon,” 
when, one fine June morning, the deacon and Hannah 
put a sudden stop to all further scandal or surmise b 
standing up in church and being duly married. P 

tw da ret san onli eee the 

with ughters who w ave a 
peertenttnt Bees the deacon’s bed and foam declared 
that it was a shame; ‘‘a young gal like that to marry a 
man old enough to be her father, cause he had property!” 
Three old maids of the most husky and primitive pattern 
left the church and went over soul 
Wesleyans, because they ‘“‘couldn't conscientiously coun- 
tenance any sich ven in’s;” ‘the truth being 
that each one of them had been making a dead-set at the 
deacon any time for the last ten years. On the whole, 
however, the iage made less talk than such mar- 
riages usually do in a country town, and the deacon took 
it allso meekly. His youthful, pretty wife took to her 
new honors so naturally, and everything went on so 
much after the old style, that, after the conventional 
nine days were past and each had had his or her say on 
the matter, people began to see that it was not snch a 
misalliance after all. For my part, I think the marri: 
was a right and proper one for both parties. If the 
deacon could become the possessor of such a nice, thrifty 
piece of calico through being able to support, protect and 
eare for her, it was a fair reward for a life of probity, 
industry, and self-denying economy. And, on the other 
hand, if the habits of industry, prudence, cheerfulness 
and virtue, which had been instilled in the soul of the 
retty Hannah, could win a virtuous, upright, truth- 
oving man for a helpmate—a devoted, doting, well-to-do 
husband and a most comfortable home—I, for one, think 
the investment not such a bad one. 

I know such things are of a past age—people don’t 
marry for money or position nowadays—not at all. The 
accomplishments taught at modern boarding schools are 
doubtless of a nature to add to the comforts of a home 
and the ae 4 of a husband in a far greater degree 
than any old-fashioned out-of-date skill in the vulgar 
matters of cooking or prudent housewifery. Frederick 
Augustus is above a low hankering for well-brewed 
offee with his ro het henner and Laura Matilda, fresh 
‘rom boarding school, doesn’t own to an appetite at all. 
Pity that they could not subsist on sentiment and moon- 
shine, and that the appetite should recur sometimes 
when there is not even bread wherewith to satisfy them. 

The deacon and his young wife were not troubled with 
sentiment—or the want of bread. He was a shrewd 
matter-of-fact man, and she proved herself a smart, 
capable woman. The quiet, but resolute and decided 
manner in which she assumed control over all household 
matters was well calculated to silence opposition or com- 

laint had there been any, but there was none. The 

usband was but too glad at being relieved from the 
cares of indoor arrangements, and as the wife never 
meddled with outdoor affairs or offered anything that 
looked like hen-pecking it was no wonder they got on in 
a pleasant, amicable manner. 

ive years after the date of the marriage one of those 
little accidents which are usually ludicrous, but some- 
times serious, happened to the good deacon while work- 
ing overhead in the tannery. He had taken up a rough 
loose floor and was replacing it with a better, when, hap- 
pening to step on the end of a board he was suddenly 
umped into one of his own vats—not necessarily a serious 
affair, as the vat was nearly full of water and hides, but, 
unfortunately, the adze with which he was working 
preceded him, and when he scrambled out of the vat the 
blood was ting from a ragged gash in the neck— 
spouting in dark purple jets which kept time in ghastly 
unison with the pulsing of the heart. 

Long ere the doctor could be summoned the deacon 
was gone and Hannah Needham was a widow; a widow, 
vut not childless, for, in little more than a year after her 
marriage, Hannah had given birth to a female infant, 
which I, the present veracious narrater, recollect hav- 
ing seen when it was afew weeks old, and thinking it 
'ecidedly the reddest, — little squab my eyes had 
ever rested on. And this little squalling, ill-looking 
ae of humanity had grown up to be the rosiest, 
freshest, smartest young woman in all the country round- 
about. It seemed but yesterday since she was a little 
chubby thing of six years, and now she was setting up 
for herself as a belle and heiress; dressing, doubtless, 
with an eye to masculine approbation and playing the 
deuce with such soft-hearted spoons as Ned, who was 
evidently ‘“‘head over heels” in love with her. 

Deacon Needham had, like a thoughtful, rudent dea- 
con as he was, made a will, in which he left his 
roung wife the use of the property during her ‘natural 
ife,” to revert at her decease to the younger Hannah. 
There were no churlish restrictions in the will, but the 
young widow had been left free to manage her affairs— 
matrimonial or other—in any way she might choose. 

Like a sensible young widow as she was, she had chosen 
to remain now and had managed the large farm and 
tannery so well as to have improved the value of the very 
pretty estate left in her charge. Now, it was but reason- 
able to suppose that the young and handsome widow 
would have any number of chances to change her state 
and, sooth to say, numerous wooers, most of 
them respectable and some of them wealthy, had paid 


suit to her charms during the first six years of her wid- 
lenin been steadily and per- 

le came to understand 
independence and 

of the Needham estate to the soft 
masculine whatever. It was un- 

, as much, 
in winning 


owhood. They had all 
sistently refused, until at last 
that the widow rather preferred 


Blandishmonts of ‘any 


| 
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and bones to the. 


the younger Hannah to wife would have the use of the 
estate during the life of the blooming “‘relict,” with the 
i of reversion. In the: 


ful er an. heiress, and, as nature had made 
her a beauty beyond all-dispute, it is little to be wondered 
at that she should cause a commotion beneath the vests 
of rural Brummeldom. 

Thus stood matters at the time Ned and myself were to 
start westward on a hunting tour. We had arrived at 
home from the Rock Shanty on Wednesday, and were to 
set out on the following Monday for an all-winter hunt. 
So, to. make sure, that Ned was all right and ready, I 
stepped over to his mother’s on Sunday evening. He was 
not at, home, but) as his sister Kate said, ‘Over to the 
widow’s, as usual,” Over tothe widow’s I went, and I 
found: not oply Ned, but one Mr. Enoch Daniels in the 
field, Enoch was a Vermonter and a most inveterate in- 
ventor; he had a penchant. for patents and had taken out 
three of them before his twenty-first birthday, one of 
which had netted him several hundred dollars. Some 
nations. have a genius for painting; others for music; 
others for poetry or sculpture. History will decide that 
the New Englander has a genius for machinery—the in- 
tricacies of belts, eccentrics and drums; the complications 
of cogs and the perplexities of pinions are to him a sim- 
ple sum in addition, while he reduces the multiples and 
multipliers of speed and tke rule of three. He can poetize 
too, after a hard, dry fashion, can your genuine Yankee; 
but poetry is not his forte; his specialty is edge tools and 
machinery. 

It happened that Enoch had invented and patented a 
“power wheel,” as he called it, and his ostensible business 
at the widow’s was to dispose of a ‘‘right” to use one of 
his. wonderful wheels.in the tannery, a project which 
Jonas Sprague, who had grown to look on himself as 
part and parcel of the tannery, had been induced to look 
upon with favor, So Enoch had made his appearance 
on the previous Friday with a two-horse load of imple- 
ments and ‘‘fixin’s,” had gone to work forthwith and 
was fairly installed at the widow’s until the job should 
be completed. As Enoch’s ‘“‘folks” were old acquaint- 
ances of the Spragues and known to be respectable, pious 
people, it was no wonder the widow received him kindly 
and invited him to make her house his home so long as 
he might sojourn in the country, an offer he was not 
backward in accepting, and one which was evidently 
much to his taste, whatever Ned Miller might think of it. 
The latter did not appear to view the arrangement at all 
favorably, but sat sulky and sullen in the corner while 
the two Hannahs joined Mr. Daniels in singing ‘‘Green- 
land’s Icy Mountains,” ‘“‘Days of Absence” and ‘‘When 
Shall We Three Meet Again.” Undoubtedly the course 
of true love wasn’t running any too smoothly with 
Ned, and I am sorry to say I took a malicious pleasure in 
joining the party forthe purpose of playing into Enoch’s 
hand, to the confusion and distress of Ned, who scowled 
most savagely at all of us and was in a detestable state of 
jealousy that greatly amused the widow, who, [ could 
see, with difficuity kept from laughing outright. I could 
not help thinking that he was not only savagely jealous 
of Enoch Daniels, but also looked on my visit with dis- 
trust. I, who, as he ought to have known, would not 
relinquish the rifle and tomahawk for any angel in calico 
that ever wore gaiters. What did I care for his inamo- 
rata? Had I not lived within two miles of her for years 
without ene a straw for her beyond the natural and 
involuntary admiration we all feel for a handsome young 
woman? What was the love-sick spoon thinking of? 
Not of hunting, certainly; for it was with difficulty that 
I could get him to converse about our intended hunt at 
all. Nevertheless, he contrived to put in a sulky appear- 
ance early on Monday morning, and, “with much heart- 
felt reluctance be it said,” put his traps on board the 
stage, followed them himself, took a rather lugubrious 
leave of his friends, and started off much as though he 
were going to the gallows. 





THE STORY OF TWO SHOTS. 


BOY of fourteen, alert, but too full of life to move 

slowly and cautiously, is walking along an old road 
in the woods, a road that winds here and there with 
meanderings that now seem vagrant and purposeless, but 
once led to the various piles of cordwood and logs, for 
whose harvesting it was hewn. 

Goodly trees have since grown up from saplings that 
the judicious axe then scorned. Beeches, whose flat 
branches are shelves of old gold; poplars, turned to 
towers of brighter metal by the same alchemy of autumn, 
and hemlocks, oe of unchanging green, shadow 
the leaf-strewn forest floor and its inconspicuous dotting 
of ey and russet stumps. 

ow happy the boy is in the freedom of the woods; 
proud to carry his first own gun, as he treads gingerly 
but somewhat noisily over the fallen leaves and dry 
twigs, scanning with quick glances the thickets, imagin- 
ing himself the Last Mohican on the warpath, or Natty 
Bumpo scouting in the primeval wilderness. 

Under his breath he tells the confiding chickadees and 
woodpeckers what undreamed of danger they would be 
in from such a brave, were he not in pursuit of nobler 


e. 
Then he hears a sudden rustle of the dry leaves, the 
quit! quit! of a partridge, catches a glimpse of a rapidly- 
running brown object, that on the instant is launched 
into a flashing thunderous flight. 

Impelled by the instinct of the born sportsman, he 
throws the gun to his shoulder, and scarcely with aim, 
but in the direction of the sound, pulls trigger and fires. 

On the instant he is ashamed of his impulsive haste, 
that fooled him into wasting a procs charge on the 
inanimate evergreen twigs and sere leaves that come 
dropping and floating down to his shot, and is thankful 
that he is the only witness of his own foolishness. 

But what is that? Above the patter and rustle of fall- 
ing twigs and leaves comes a dull rebounding thud, 
followed by the rapid beat of wings upon the leaf-strewn 
earth. With heart beating as fast he runs toward the 
sound, afraid to believe his senses, when he sees the 
noble grouse fluttering out feebly his last gasp. 

He cannot be sure that it is not all a dream that ma 
vanish in a breath, till he has the bird safe in his han 
and then he is faint with joy. Was there ever such a 
shot? Would that all the world was here to see, for who 
can believe it just for the telling? 

There never will be another such a bird, nor sucha 





most sanguine prospect js ery atone for 
where few of us ever very rich, this-made the y i 
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shot, for him, 
marks that 


| He fires a dozen ineffectual 
day, e ; 

twice as many misses, and he B 
them, of this, whereof he bears actual , 
he himself can hardly i 
tests it by admiring look ' Nite $2 

Years after the ing of grouse on the wing. 
come a matter-of-course occurrence in his days 
shooting, the memory of this stands clearest.and 

Sixty years later the old wood road winds 
same scene, by some marvel of kindliness or oversighi,. 
untouched by the devastating axe, unchanged but by the 
forest growth of half a century and its seemly and 
ous decay. A thicker screen of undergrowth borders the 
more faintly traced way. The. golden-brown: shelves of 
the beech branches sweep more broadly above it, the 
spires of the evergreens are nearer the sky and the yel- 
low towers of the poplars are builded higher, but they are 
the same trees and beneath them may yet be seen the 
gray stumps and trunks mouldered to russet. lines, of 
o eir ancient brethren who fell when these were sap- 

ngs. : f 

The gray-bearded man who comes along the old wood. 
road iitadtden at the little change so many years have 
made in the scene of the grand achievements of his. 
youth, and in his mind he runs over the long calendar to 
assure himself that so many autumns have glowed and 
faded since that happy day. How can |he have grown 
old, his ear dull to the voices of the woods, his sight 
dim with the slowly but surely falling veil of coming 
blindness, so that even now the road winds into a misty 
hese a before him, and yet these trees be young and 

usty 

As they and the unfaded- page of memory record the 
years, it was but a little while ago that his heart was 
almost bursting with pride of that first triumph. Would 
that he might once more feel that delicious pang of joy. 

Hark! There is the quit! quit! of a grouse, and there 
another and another and the patter-rustle of their retreat- 
ing footsteps, presently launching into sudden flight, 
vaguely seen in swift bolts of gray, hurtling among gray 
tree trunks and variegated foliage. 

True to the old instinct his gun leaps to his shoulder, 
and he fires again and again at theswitt target. But the 
quick eye no longer guides the aim, the timely finger no ° 
longer pulls the trigger, and the useless pellets waste 
themselves on the leaves and twigs. 

Tne woods are full of grouse, as if all the birds of the 
region had congregated here to mock his failing sight 
and skill. On every side they burst away from him like 
rockets, and his quick but futile charges in rapid succes- 
sion are poured in their direction, yet not a bird falls, 
nor even a feather wavers down through the still October 
air. His dim eyes refuse to mark down the birds that 
alight nearest; he can only vaguely follow their flight by 
the whirring rush of wings and the click of intercepting 
branches. 

He is not ashamed of his loss of skill, only grieved to 
know that his shooting days are over, yet he is glad there 
is no one near to see his failure. He makes renunciation 
of all title to the name of a crack shot, too well knowing 
that this is no brief lapse of skill, but the final, inevitable 
falling off of the quick eye and sure hand. 

Slowly and sadly he makes his way to where the shaded 
path merges into the sunny clearing. There, from the 
cover of the last bush, a laggard bird springs as if thrown 
from a catapult, describing in his flight an arc of a great 
circle, and clearly defined against the steel-blue sky. 

Again the gun springs instinctively to the shoulder, the 
instantaneous aim is taken well ahead on the line of 
flight, the trigger pressed in the nick of time, the charge 
explodes, and out of a cloud of feathers drifting and 
whirling in the eddies of his own wing-beats, the noble 
bird sweeps downward in the continuation of the course 
that ends with a dull thud on the pasture sward. 

The old sportsman lifts his clean-killed bird without a 
thrill of exultation, he is only devoutly thankful for the 
happy circumstance which made successful the last shot 
he will ever fire, and that not as a miss he may remember 
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Henceforth, untouched by him, his gun shall hang upon 
the wall, its last use linked with the pleasant memory of 
his last shot. ROWLAND E. ROBINSON, 


DUCKS ON THE POTOMAC. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I made a little flying trip on Nov. 28, of about 9 miles 
down the Potomac, as far as Broad Creek, to look for 
ducks and quail. The only ducks that were at all plen- 
tiful were the butterballs (Charitonetta albeola) and they 
were as wild as deer. I saw only two black mallards, or 
black ducks (Anas obscura), and about a half dozen stiff- 
tails, or pintails (Dafila acuta). No decoys were on the 
river between Washington and Fort Washington for the 
reason that the ducks had/all been driven off by the big- 
guns, steam launches and Sunday shooting. The unlaw- 
ful means, however, had been temporarily withdrawn on 
account of the cruise of the Maryland police boat as far 
up the river as Fort Foote, in search of these type of law- 
breakers. A fine king rail, ‘‘as fat as butter,” fell to my 
gun in Broad Creek. The head was shown to Mr. Ridg- 
way, ornithologist of the National Museum, so there ia 
no doubt about the identification, although I have rarely 
seen the species in this locality. Quail were moderately 
common, but they had been forced into the marshes, and 
I saw a gunner wading after them with rubber boots 
and picked up one of his dead birds with the help of my 
boat. This is an unexpected development in quail shoot- 
ing and one which I should not enjoy. 7S ees 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE FREE LUNCH Man AGAIN.—Golden City, Mo., Dec. 
3.—The following was clipped from last week’s Lamar 
Democrat: ‘“‘A number of farmers are advertising by 
signs posted on their fences, ‘Noshooting allowed on this 
farm.’ In some parts of the county the owners of the 
land have a monopoly of the fowls of the air and the 
fishes of the stream. In strange contrast with this sign 
is that of a farmer living near Verdella; it is as follows: 
‘Shooting allowed on this farm. Warm dinner at 12 
o’clock’.” If. there are any reserved seats in Heaven 
that granger will have one with an extra cushion‘on it. 
R. W. A, 


A Boox Axnout Inprans.—The Forzst 


AND STREAM will mail 
free on a descriptive circular of Mr. Grinnell’s 
“Pawnee Stories and -Tales,” giving a table of can’ 

volume.—Ady, 


and specimen illustrations from the 
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Glatuyal History. 


THE AMERICAN WOODCOCK. 


Editor Forest and Stream: , 

I have read with peculiar interest, and sometimes with 
great surprise, the articles that have appeared in your 
paper concerning the ‘‘ways of the woodcock,” about 
which such diversity of opinion exists. The details of the 
many theories advanced, the various “facts and fancies’ 
need not be entered into here. Your readers must have 
pecome already very familiar with the literature of the 
subject—not to say weary of it. I have earnestly wished 
for an > secon such as I have lately had, of more 
thoroughly investigating the bird’s manner of feeding, its 
notes, etc. 

On Wednesday, Nov. 19, a live woodcock was brought 
me by a friend. It had, I was told, been already “‘three 
or four days” in confinement. It wasapparently unhurt, 
and a perfectly strong, healthy bird, and remained so 
until the following Monday, when, with my full consent 
and best wishes, it flew rapidly away. I kept it in a long 
pine box with a wire netting in front, at a greenhouse 
near by, where in a bright light I could easily watch its 
movements. A piece of carpet, however, was thrown 
over one end of the coop to afford the little fellow a shady 
retreat. He came into my possession about 11 o’clock 
in the morning, and from that hour until 11 A. M. Mon- 
day, the day of his release, I devoted myself almost ex- 
clusively to studying his ways. He ate, by actual 
measurement, about a half-pint of earth worms during 
each day (twenty-four hours); the worms being measured 
without any dirt, of course; each one picked up by itself, 
shaken clean, and dropped into the measure. A few 
‘‘white grubs” of different sizes were also supplied: he 
ate the little ones but refused the larger. None of the 
angle worms, however, seemed too large for him. 

The worms were kept at the brightly lighted end of the 
coop in a box of earth which afforded a feeding surface 
of a little over 12x6in., the earth having been flattened 
down with the hand and sprinkled with water. He fed 
at very irregular hours, and ate fully as much by day- 
light as in the dark, and food was accessible to him at all 
times. I say “‘him,” believing that this bird was a male, 
but I could not bring myself to determine the matter by 
dissection—he was such a winning little creature. 

The intervals between his meals were perhaps from 
half an hour to three hours, this very rough estimate 
being founded upon the day and evening-feeding. I did 
not watch him so constantly during the evening as I did 
in the daytime. I visited him, however, every evening 
once or twice, sometimes making him a long call by the 
light of a lantern. All that I know about the remainder 
of the night and the early morning was gained by re- 
measuring the worms and finding how many were gone. 
. After eating all he wanted—from four to seven worms, 
let us say—he would sometimes retire to his shady corner, 
at other times stand or squat exactly where the last worm 
was swallowed, remaining motionless until moved again 
by hunger. He took no exercise unless forced to, and 
was often found with his big head turned backward and 
his long bill beneath his wing. A dish of water was 
always by his side, but I never saw him touch it. 

I will add to my estimate of the number of worms eaten 
at a single meal, that there were certain occasions in 
which he quite regularly ate less than three; for exam- 

le, when friends of mine called, as many did, to see the 

ird. I could start him to “boring” by driving him about 
the coop very gently. He would then get upon the dirt, 
and with very little of the preliminary teetering, which [ 
describe further along, make a few rather short, hasty, 
nervous thrusts, and finally extract and swallow a worm 
. —at the most two worms—not hungrily at all, but rather 
as if he were trying to make sure of a little more of his 
property before we stole it. He never (to my knowledge) 
pickeé up a worm that lay upon the surface, or any 
worm that was not entirely covered with soil. I have 
several times seen him walk directly over those that were 
exposed without paying them the least attention. Once 
a worm that he had extracted slipped from his bill and 
lay squirming about in plain sight, but he made no effort 
to recover it. 

His manner of feeding was very nearly like that of Mr. 
Eldon’s woodcock, mentioned in your issue of Nov. 27, 
1890, but as corroboration is always a good thing—and 
my bird did not act precisely like his—I will include my 
own observations, I am writing in the past tense, but 
= narrative is a summary of copious notes made daily 
while the bird was with me; in no instance am I trusting 
to memory. 

When hungry my bird would walk out of his dark cor- 
ner and step up, or hop up on the wet earth, stand there 
usually for a short time motionless, then slowly and 
methodically teeter or swing himself up and down as if 
trying to throw his fullest weight upon his feet (but I 
will speak of this further on), then, generally without 
any preliminary pecking, thrust his bill into the mud, 
sometimes two-thirds its length at the first trial, but oft- 
ener pushing it in by degrees a third of its length perhaps 
at a time, pulling it a little outward again to give the next 
thrust greater force, and when probing deeply there was 
a rooting shake or energetic tremor to the head. If he 
found a worm—and he almost always did, they were 
planted so thickly—the bill was entirely withdrawn with 
the worm held more or less crosswise between the partly 
opened mandibles; it was‘quickly worked around, how- 
ever, until one end—it made no difference which—was 
started straight and then swallowed. I never saw him 
pull out a worm by its end, its position always had to be 
changed, a little at least, before it was worked upward 
and the swallowing really began. While watching, my 
eyes were usually within three or four feet of him, and 
often—after he had become more tame—within eighteen 
inches of his bill. Sometimes after a momentary and 
thoughtful pause, he would suddenly pull his beak from 
a hole that he had made, and hurriedly start another very 
near it, as though he had located the fellow while in the 
first hole, but could not quite reach him. 

Though no one will claim that all the birds of any 
species conduct themselves precisely alike upon all occa- 
sions, yet it now seems entirely reasonable to infer that 
no woodcock ever sucks a worm into its throat before 
withdrawing its bill from the ground; that the term 
‘*bog-sucker” is a misnomer, and that Audubon would 
not have ‘‘concluded” as he did, had he not watched his 
woodcock in a “partially darkened” room, 
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After a worm had been swallowed there was com- 
monly a decided pause during which the bird remained \ 
motionless— from forty-five seconds to three minutes let 
us say—then the preliminary teetering began again. I 
never saw him ‘‘cock his head on one side” in the act of 
listening, and though he once made a quick little back- 
ward jump while feeding, Isaw no “dancing” or ‘“‘stamp- 
ing.” While the teetering was going on both feet re- 
mained upon the ground, and his wings were at all times 
closely folded while standing or oe , and though 
while moving quickly or excited his tail was lifted, I 
never saw it spread while the bird was on his feet. F 

Whether this preliminary teetering or swinging lift 
and fall of the body was to cause the worm below to 
move and thus reveal its whereabouts, or whether the 
bird was simply pulling himself together for the muscular 
effort that was to follow—as a boy swings his arms and 
body before jumping—remains an open question; but 
the movement was more vigorous when it followed one 
of his long periods of statue-like repose. A very mild 
form of the teetering often preceded an evacuation. 

When, as sometimes happened, a worm which he had 
extracted squirmed into a position that seemed to baffle 
the powers of the bill alone he would lift his foot—as 
others have described—in an impatient manner, brush it 
quickly along the side of the bill and knock the worm 
into place. He also used his toes to wipe the mud from 
his beak; but I regret to say that my little woodcock was 
sometimes very careless about his personal appearance, 
and that he once sat for nearly an hour with a large 
lump of mud resting on the upper mandible and the 
pretty feathers of his forehead. p 

He had no particular position for his feet while feed- 
ing; at one time they would be side by side, at another 
time one or the other would be advanced. His thrusts 
were made at all sorts of angles; now directly’downward 
or perpendicularly, another time to the front at an angle 
of forty-five degrees perhaps, or inwardly beneath his 
breast, almost as far back as his toes, Once while prob- 
ing in the last-named fashion he lost his balance and was 
very near turning a forward somersault. 

I had heard from Dr. 8., who secured this woodcock for 
me, that he and his friend Mr. B, had seen the bird turn 
up the end of its upper mandible in a very peculiar and 
inexplicable manner. Iwas urged to watch carefully for 
a repetition of the occurrence. At the time I paid but 
little attention to the statement, I was watching for so 
many other events, but while carrying my bird out into 
the country that last day of its confinement, my friend’s re- 
mark was most vividly recalled. i was holding the bird 
in my hand witha handkerchief around him, covering all 
but the bill, when suddenly, as he was making one of his 
frequent struggles to get away, I saw that the upper 
mandible was thrown upward as [ have represented it in 
the lower outline of the accompanying woodcut. For an 
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instant I thought that the bird must have met with an 
accident in some way, but as I touched the lifted mandi- 
ble it was lowered tothe usual position. Twice more dur- 
ing my walk he threw up the mandible in the same 
fashion, and each time I held him directly in front of my 
eyes and studied most carefully the exact curvature. 
There was no “dilation,” nor any change of form other 
than that which I describe. He once held the bill in 
this strange position for nearly, if not quite, half a 
minute. 

After liberating my captive and reaching home, I im- 
mediately procured a woodcock that had n recently 
killed, and found that I could easily curve jits mandible 
into the precise position into which my live bird couldcurve 
his own at will, Though my outline was made from the 
dead woodcock, it was drawn while the aspect of the live 
bird was thoroughly fresh in my mind (within two hours 
after I had witnessed the occurrence). For the purpose 
of comparison I have also drawn the bill as it is commonly 
seen. 

During the first day with me my bird made no sound 
of any kind, and was somewhat frightened or depressed, 
though not as much so as most birds would have been under 
the circumstances—the woodcock is one of the most gentle 
and trustful of birds, as every one knows, and so man 
have testified—but on the following morning he seeme 
quite reconciled to his surroundings, and but little dis- 
turbed by my reappearance. He was so much at home, 
indeed, that when I reached my hand for the worm box 
he did not move away as he had done before, but stood 
his ground manfully, uttering two very positive notes of 
remonstrance. At this point of the proceedings the owner 
of the greenhouse (Robert Marchant), who was standing 
about ten feet from the cage, jumped for the outside door 
with the exclamation, ‘‘Wild ducks going over—don’t you 
hear ’em!” I quickly motioned him to be silent oa to 
come nearer; and when it uttered afew more notes, more 
squeaky than the first, Robert, who little knew what im- 
portant evidence he was bearing, said: ‘‘That’s the noise 
they make when they jump up in the woods. It sounded 
before like ducks a long way off.” 

From that morning (Nov. 20) until I gave the bird its 
fréedom (Nov. 24) I could call forth these or similar notes 
day or evening, whenever I chose to do so, and more and 
more easily as the bird grew tamer, by simply puttin, 
my hand into the coop and moving it very slowly an 
hesitatingly toward him. The notes, though having de- 
cidedly similar qualities, varied from an almost dovelike 
murmur to a positive and almost ratlike squeak. They 
were sometimes uttered singly and sometimes two or 
three in succession. 

The bird created quite a sensation locally, and a num- 
ber of sportsmen came to see and hear him, and all these 
gentlemen agree with me that the notes heard, or rather 
some of those notes, were undeniably the sounds, which 
have caused so much discussion—the sounds, that, ;is to}, 
say, which are made by the flushed cock, and to which 





the words squeal, whistle, piping alarm note, twitt 
jingle, ote! Save beat applied. oe 
ile my bird was ‘‘talking,” there was not the least 
movement of the wings nor of the bill, the mandibles re- 
maining tightl clobed. The only movement anywhere, 
with the exception of a very slight drawing backward as 
my hand advanced, was in the throat or breast; it is im. 
preaas to say which, as the bird rarely showed any of 
is neck while in the coop. He sat,s and 
hopped with head drawn in to the shoulders, his breast 
touching or nearly touching the base of the bill. 

The notes were seldom so loud or energetic as those 
of the flushed bird, nor were. most of them. like those 
heard in the cover. Yet at almost ev rial there was 
at least onesqueaky enough to be reg as very nearly 
the sound we were listening for, certainly enough like 
it to convince any doubter who happened to be present, 
that a flushed cock “‘talks with its mouth.” 

Some of the notes seemed absolute reproductions of 
those of the flushed bird as we remember them; it is, of 
course, impossible to recall them hac rang ba h for nice 
comparison, nomatter how often they haye thrilled us. 
Once as I held the bird pinioned in my hand he made a 
violent and almost successful struggle to free himself, ut- 
tering at the same time two notes so ly like 
those of his wilder brother that for an instant I was 
really unconscious of my surroundings, and the words 
‘‘mark cock” were very near my lips. I have listened 
many times while my bird was flapping his w: as Theld 
him (sometimes by the bill and sometinies by the legs) sus- 

mded in the air, for those sounds which certain writers 

ave mentioned as being heard at such times. Once— 
and once only—in over twenty trials I heard two very 
faint peeps. Upon all other occasions there was no 
sound but that of bc oa fanning, and when the motion 
was at its highest the cutting whit, whit, whit of the 
wings that would be made by many kinds of birds under 
similar conditions, The two peeps (I do not know how 
better to describe them) were the only doubtful sounds 
that the bird was heard to make. They were so very 
faint that my friend Mr. N., who was with me at the 
time, heard only one of them, and our heads were as 
near the bird’s wings as we could get them without 
being hit. Was that little sound, we asked each other, 
vocal, or was it an intensified, whistling whit of the wing? 

Two of the sportsmen who witnessed my bird’s per- 
formances had been lifelong believers in the wing-twitter 
theory, and they were very watchful critics; but after the 
bird had been induced to utter a number of its notes, and 
had been held up for the wing: Doneng or flapping per- 
formance, and each wing had been carefully examined to 
see if the attenuated primaries and ex feathers were 
in place, these gentlemen acknowl that the sounds 
about which so much has been said are vocal beyond 
question, and that the whit, whit, whit of the pinions—no 
matter how loudly and shrilly made in rapid flight—is 
not liable ever to be confused with the vocal notes by 
any one with an experience like ours. _ 

hen a woodcock ‘“‘twitters” he squeals, pipes, squeaks, 
rather than whistles. The sound made in swift flight by 
the wings of this and other species—many of our ducks 
for example—is perhaps more appropriately termed a 
whistle. Frank Forester makes the same distinction. He 
speaks of the woodcock’s flight after the leaves are off the 
underbrush—of its darting away ‘“‘on a vigorous and 
whistling pinion, with sharh-piping, alarm note, swift as 
a rifle bullet.” URDON TRUMBULL, 

HARTFORD, Conn. 


THF CHICKADEE.—Number Four, N. Y.—Your corres- 
ndent ‘‘Hermit” in his notes on the blackcap_chicka- 
ee carries the idea that it is a migratory bird, which 
much surprised me, as I have always sup that the 
chickadee of the Adirondacks was Dot migratory in its 
habits. I do not remember a winter in the past forty 
years but what I have seen these interesting birds at 
midwinter brisk and lively seemingly to enjoy the cold 
weather. For many years past they have wintered in 
my yard, feeding upon meat hanging on the back porch 
and are very tame. I saw chickadees last winter in the 
Indian Territory, which induces me to think they might 
be partially migratory in their habits, as they are natur- 
ally a habitant of a colder climate.—Musset. [The 
chickadee is a resident species in our Northern States. 
That is, the bird may be found here at all seasons of the 
year, but it is probable that the individuals seen in winter 
are not usually those which breed with us. The black- 
capped chickadees have a wide range north and south, 
and east and west, and there is no doubt more or less of a 
migratory movement among them as the seasons change. | 


Game Bag and Gun. 


THE FULL TEXTS of the game laws of all the States, Terri- 
tories and British Provinces are given in the Book of the 
Game Las. 











WILD TURKEYS IN THE OVERFLOW-—II. 


HAT alarm clock, with its tenacious, hang-on rattle, 

is a good one to arouse a pairof sportsmen. Noone 

but L. could sleep through that, and he only pretends to. 

Still on this morning, and I believe every morning during 

the trip, he was reasonably easy to get up. It is on the 

duck hunts, in cold weather, with rain pattering on the 

roof, that he is difficult to arouse, though even then his 
sportsman’s blood brings him to time after a bit. 

The lamp is first lit, the pot, which had been filled last 
night, was put on the little stove, the mosquito bar taken 
down and put away, the bed roiled up in the oil cloth 
and pushed well back toward the stern, and the provision 
and dish box made convenient, when a search. is insti- 
tuted for provender. re 

‘Lawrence, what do you think Allen & Son have done? 

‘“‘Why, packed up for us sundry good things as per 
order, of course.” 

‘Here is our parched coffee—and not ground.” 

‘“‘The deuec!’ 

“The deuce!” 

“Did Allen & Sons send a mill?” 

‘Not much. Let’s haye tea.” And tea we had. 


ish as find in the 
a fire on, the ea Oe dapton aed 
brush. with, a lurid light,.. It had a somiostable look, 
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breakfast it was still not quite light enough to make 
ante walk, So we carried out our camp stools and 
talked over the situation, The unground ee came in 
for patt of the conversation. There was not sufficient 
tea: It was soon devised to make a mill of the stew 
pot and pestle of the engine hammer, William as a 
motor. At our next meal the scheme wasshown to work 
very well indeed. It gave William, occupation when 
alone, and so far a8 we could discover the coffee was as 
good as if ground in a mill, Weletup on Allen & Son. 

At the first —_ L. and I parted, he taking through 

the woods on t : 

gone far when I discovered that there was plenty of 
water in the vicinity and that the unoverflowed part of 
the ridge, as to width, was not very extensive, and that 
all sloughs and depressions were full of water. The 
overflow on the rear generally reached within 150 or 
200yds, of the river. We were on the east bank. It was 
full seven miles from this ridge east to the Big Sunflower 
as the crow flies, and it was ali overflowed. On that 
side of the river it was twenty-five miles by water to 
land on the south at the mound; to the north for miles 
and miles we knew of no land — to be out except a 
small h or two northeast on Howlett Bayou. Now 
what become of all the game we had found in this 
swamp on our January trip? Might not some of it be on 
this narrow ridge, 200yds. wide by half a mile long? It 
was so surmised. It can be put down in your little book 
that I proceeded cautiously and with some expectation. 

The first thing I saw was a rabbit. The next thing I 
saw a rabbit, and in very short order I saw another rab- 
bit, and in getting through some brush I frightened an- 
other rabbit. After this rabbits became quite plentiful, 
and Ihad company enough. Most of them ran on up the 
ridge abead of me, though occasionally one bolder than 
the others would break back and take down in L.’s direc- 
tion. I didn’t complain at that; I could spare him a few. 
Presently I could hear plunges in the water—was that a 
deer? Not quite, only rabbits. They took to water 
freely until it began to get too deep to wade: then they 
would take a circuit through the water, making suffi- 
cient noise to frighten forty deer and hundfeds of turkeys, 
could so many have heard it. It is no exaggeration to 
say that at times three, four, and even five rabbits could 
‘be seen at one view. I did not say 500, as L. accused me, 
but five at once, and I stick to it. 

I wade across the slash into a patch of ground of sev- 
eral acres that has been burnt. This I enter cautiously, 
for there ought to be something besides rabbits here. 
Cut! cut! quick, short and sharp, greets my ears. Ever 
‘turkey hunter knows what that is—‘‘Be careful, old fel- 
low, you’re too fast.” This remonstrance I make to my- 
‘self. I sit down with my back to a large sweet gum tree 
‘and await developments. Even yet the woods are not 
‘thoroughly light, and the blackened nd. and old burnt 
logs lend aid to the indistinctness of all surrounding ob- 
jects. In twenty minutes more some turkeys are seen 
‘out of range. I keep still, hoping they will feed up. 
After a while they disappear. They do not pay a conti- 
nental to my call. ‘‘Thank you, we have all the com- 
pany we want just now.” I wait a long time, and not 
seeing nor hearing more of them, I get up and proceed 
vautiously. Suddenly there is a commotion in the woods, 
One hundred and fifty yards ahead of me they take wing 
and go off with much bluster and flopping of wings. 
‘That’s my luck; I can flush turkeys. Crackey! what a 
drove—fifteen or eighteen. Taat’s our Howlett flock—a 

andone. Well, let’em go. This is our first day. We 
don’t care for a turkey to-day anyway. Could not keep 
him until we get homeif we got him. We will put in 
the day exploring. 

Now these turkeys had gone into the trees not 300yds. 
‘away. On moving up some of them could be clearly 
seen. It soon occurred to me that one would be good for 
«amp use, why not take him in? I gota tree on a couple 
of fine looking fellows, examined my gun carefully to 
make sure all was right, and moved on down the line to 
get in range for a dead-sure shot. I had not gone far 
when there was another stir in the woods. What was it 
all about? Would you believe it? A hawk was after 
them. Could it be possible a hawk would attack so large 
a bird as a turkey? Indeed it was so. Here came the 
turkeys down through the treetops directly over my head. 
It was a grand sight, first one, then another, then two 
‘and three, until all had passed overhead and gone behind 
me. I was ashade rattled, or I could have counted them 
as they went by. Again I was in bad luck. I had the 
wrong gun. The premier Scott hammerless was snugly 
in the rack on the Greenwing. I had my essence of con- 
centrated virtue telescope Marlin. Iam not awing shot 
with a rifle. With my 10-bore shotgun some of those 
turkeys would have gone to _— or rather, in this case, 
ito ashes, on the burnt ground. 

Well, I would have one yet. There they were only 
200yds. below me in the treetops, except one, which was 
seen to go to the ground ina thicket. A tree with two 
in it was again selected, and an intervening tree brought 
into line. When nearly within range, sure as I live, the 
hawk pitched at those identical two turkeys. But hold! 
one lights in the top of a tall tree near me and within 
range. Ill try him, but before I can aim, in fact as 
‘swift asa hawk could fly, this turkey is again put to 
flight, and so, for that matter, are all the others in view. 
It beat anything I had ever seen. I had never heard of 
such a thing. 

I next approached the thicket where the nice gobbler 
‘was seen to go down. I watched and examined this 
thicket carefully both with my eyes and sight, but could 
not find the game. I sti up rabbits on all sides. I 
finally entered the thicket and found the further edge 
overflowed, and was about to abandon the search when 
che turkey, with considerable splashing, took wing beyond 
the thicket in water eighteen inches deep. Here again I 
wanted a shotgun. But, thunder! I forgot, I did not 
want any turkeys to-day. They had all now gone well 
back to the east, out of sight, and over water entirely too 
deep for my hipped rubbers, and sure enough I didn’t 
want any of them. 

I went back to L. kicking uprabbits on the way. They 
anno me; I was not in an over good humor. L. had 
not shot, but I would learn what: he had found. William 
is first met at the camp-fire. 

‘‘William, have you seen any rabbits?” 

“T seen one,” was the laconic re ly. 

“Lawrence, did see any 2 

“Rabbits? well 1 should smile. Rabbits, rabbite, and 
‘nothing but rabbits: I went on down the river and the 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


rabbits k j ing up and running on ahead of me 
until auton the jammed up, and I could gono 
further, so 1 came back, I saw no eys.” 

until after dinner trying who 


We then stayed in 
could tal the biggest about the rabbits, but those. 
jammed-up s of L.’s had put me to a disadvan 


at the outset, and I had to succumb,inithe: end, to lis 


magvificent ae 
After dinner L. took the Amateur and paddled down 
stream on a tour of prospection. He came back in an 
hour or so reporting a vast layout of water and very lit- 
e 


e ridge below and Iabove. I had not | tle land 


And the writer went back to camp without game and 
in a state of taciturnity. L. suddenly developed into an 


inquisitor more annoying than otherwise. 
“Old Telescope, what did you shoot at?” 
‘Shoot at?” 
‘*Yes, shoot at.” 


ae you were going to paddle down stream two 
“I did not get too far away to hear a rifle shot.” 
*‘What direction?” 


“Oh, up the river where you were. Say, no dodging 
now, tell about it.” 

“T shot at a turkey hen and missed her.” 

‘*Missed her?” 

‘*Yes, missed her.” 

“How far?” 

‘Thunder and blixen! twenty yards.” 


ae. 
‘*Double thunder and blixen, no, standing stone still. 
Say L., which way shall we go next?” 

**Wait a minute, not so fast. What did you shoot those 
other two shots at in quick succession?” 

“Charles Lawrence Warner, let’s home. This gun 
is a grand fizzle. I can’t hit a barn door with it. Those 
last two shots were made at a gobbler on the ground, in 
a perfectly — spot at not over fifteen yards. He must 
have been disgusted with the overflow or he never 
would have flown into me after my shooting at his mate; 
and after my taking the first shot at him have stood for 
another shot. I strained my eyes to detect a wabble in 
him as he went away and, when he was out of sight, lis- 
tened for him to fall. But he went on over toward Hugh 
L. Foote, at Egremont, whom he knew could kil! him. 
Don’t tell this on me at home.” 

“‘Will you let up on me?” 

‘Yes. Hereafter I am a clam.” 

But L. smiled in a way that boded me nothing good. 

Then we got into the Amateur and paddled up stream 
together, L. occupying the bow with his fine hammerless 
gun at his side. 

When only one boat was used it was always the Ama- 
teur. The was also a nice boat in her way. Being 
short, broad and flat, she was very steady, so much so 
that it was perfectly secure to shoot from her standing. 
She was the darling and pet of Mr. Warner, who invari- 
ably stood up and propelled her with a single blade. He 
would stand with his legs akimbo and row vigorously 
away, down or i stream, to his blind, and woe unto the 
ducks that turned down to his decoys when he got there. 
But L. and I preferred the narrower, more unsteady, but 
swifter-running boat. We always wanted to get there 
at once, and the Amateur could come as near meeting 
our wants in that respect as any boat we had ever been 
in. She was built from offsets obtained from FOREST AND 


STREAM. But she was rather unsteady, which made a 


shot from her somewhat uncertain. 


Let me relate an incident that took place the first trip 
of this canoe three years ago. My son Walter and I had 
paddled down a narrow slough full of logs, trees, etc., 
until nearly two miles from camp, Walter in the bow and 
I im the stern. Presently we came to a large cypress log 
reaching from bank to bank and projecting above water 
about six inches. Kather than go to the bank, get out, 
and drag the canoe over by hand, we determined to cross 
in thechannel. The canoe was paddled alongside and we 
both got out on the log. Then the boat was brought, bow 
foremost, until half over, when Walter wus directed to 
get in. This he did. I then slid the boat on its keel until 
within a couple of feet of the stern, and got in myself, 
sitting on the deck with my feet in the cockpit, as is usual 
when using a single blade. I took the paddle and began 
to push on the log, when my son, who was a shade ner- 
‘vous in a canoe, said, ‘‘Father, you will turn this boat 
over.” 

Now, I had made this boat myself and had done no in- 
considerable bragging over its many virtues, and especi- 
ally its steadiness, and I was a shade nettled at the 
remonstrance which implied an aspersion on my pet, the 
Amateur, and I said, with emphasis, ‘‘Walter, you can’t 
turn this boat—” 

The word ‘‘over” was said by the canoe. It was the 
first I ever knew she could talk, but I let up on her stead- 
iness after that, we both went sprawling into the water, 
4ift. deep, Walter head first, and I with an ungainly 
motion to the rear in search of the log. Both guns were 
tumbled out and went to the bottom, and the boat was 
half filled with water. We were indeed drenched, and 
took the back course for camp at once, but did not rely 
on the steadiness of the Amateur to get us over that log. 
Ever since that accident I have been unable to brag on 
the Amateur at all in Walter’s presence but that I am 
taken down at once. 

One thing about that upset has puzzled me a little. As 
soon as we recovered ourselves smoke was -bserved to 
issue from the water in the canoe. I said. “Walter, look 
at that smoke, a gun has been fired.” ‘It must have 
been yours,” he replied. ‘No, you can’t shoot off a Scott 
safety block that way. Your hammer gun did it.” And 
so it proved to be. ith the butt resting on the bottom 
of the boat, and barrels on the coaming, it had slid back- 
ward, the mer striking on one of the ribs. The canoe 
proved to havea hole in her side about 2in. above the 
waterline, but we were still able touseit. The discharge 
took place under water and was not heard by either of 
us, nor did it burst the gun as one would naturally sup- 
pose it would have done under the circumstances. 

But to resunie with L. When above camp about half a 
mile, on the west side, we discern land, back a little piece 
through the timber and bushes. This wescan very closely 
through the ings, rather limited in number and size. 
Presently L. in an undertone calls attention to some 
turkeys at no great distance, in rather an open spot, 
Three are seen, one gobbler and two hens, ren hee ye about 
oe unconcernedly, but soon a@ very 


eavy sweet-gum windfall. Hurriedly the canoe is turned 





about 
back in the timber 








and pointed for the land, which is overflowed well 


the, windfall, then peer over. and find the turkeys have 
di . L, sits down with. his back to the stump; 
facing the direction the turkeys are 8 to have . 
I move off to flank them around a near —— 
denly cut greets my ears, the note of the signi- 
fying I had-been seen. I move back then, and. take the 
other direction around the thicket, It is not long befor 
the turkey is too smart for me, discovering his.danger 
before I have been able to see him, and takes wing. 

flies in L.’s direction, but does not give. chance 
for a shot. He crosses the river a little below the 
canoe. I go up to L, and find that his keen eyes 
have marked him in a tall tree well back on the 
opposite shore. I determine to take a shot, and wade 
as far as my rubber boots will allow. The turkey. is 
judged to be 100yds., and the rifle having a point 

at 75yds., the cross-hairs are made to intersect at the top 
of his back. At first shot he shows not the least sign of 
disturbance. The aim is too low. Another shot and he 
moves quickly up the limb as if touched and turns 
around. Evidently he has not caught on to the racket, 
but soon will; and very quickly another aim is taken, 
still higher this time, with the left end of the horizontal 
hair running across his head, which is at an inquisitive 
elevation. He finds out what is the matter and goes 
down at an angle of forty-five degrees and falls with a 
splash in the water. We hasten over and find him quite 
dead and a very fine bird, weighing fully 20lbs. gross. 

We returned to camp, drew the gobbler and hung him 
up todrip. He gave quite an interesting appearance to 
camp. 

Not delaying we next paddled Howlett Bayou to.the 
high ridge or island. This swamp was so low.that. water 
was well up in the limbs of the undergrowth, which was 
abundantly thick. The bushes on either side of the 
bayou often overlapped, and several times we were un- 
certain as to the channel and would lose it for a time. 
It was a gloomy part of the swamp, mainly a tangled 
mass of bushes and vines of many kinds, interwoven and 
knit together. The trees overhead were thickly fes- 
tooned with gray moss, which luxuriates so abundantly 
in the swamps of this latitude and adds such a somber 
appearance to the forests. 

During the day several shots had been heard in the 
direction of Howlett Lake. which led us to suspect that 
game was being killed there. We anticipated that it 
would be driven away. However, we were going to in- 
vestigate. 

On entering the lake two men were seen in a dugout a 
hundred yards off in the timber. We hailed them and made 
inquiries concerning game. They reported having flushed 
turkeys on the ridge, but did not state whether any had 
been killed. We were then asked whether any cattle had 
been seen on the ridges on the Little Sunflower. Receiv- 
ing a negative reply, they paddled off through the swamp 
and were seen no more. 

We found no game on the ridge which borders the iake 
on the east side, though there was plenty of fresh turkey 
scratching. We had made the entire circuit of the over- 
flowed ground, and were about to return to the canoe, 
when, on looking through the timber across the lake a 
fine old gobbler was seen ima tall tree full 200yds. away. 
An investigation of him with the telescope proved him to 
be quite a desirable bird. Cautiously stepping behind 
cover, we discussed the matter. He was too far for any- 
thing but a chance shot, and the probability of being able 
to paddle within range and shoot him from the boat, was 
not deemed favorable. Evidently we had been seen, 
for the glass showed considerable alertness on the 
part of his gobblership. He would stretch out his 
long neck, displaying a magnificent beard, and move 
his head about in a rather inquiring way. We did 
not think that with his suspicious symptoms he could be 
called tous. Wedid conclude, however, that others were 
somewhere out of sight in his locality. It was not at all 
likely he was monkeving in those big woods alone. We 
determined to call. On making the second attempt, a hen 
replied, and very soon she replied again. We felt sure 
that there would soon be a flight in our direction, and we 
at once became interested, even animated. We sought 
favorable locations, some distance apart, and repeated the 
call, and here came the turkeys, a half dozen of them. 
It was rather sudden to me. I made a shot, with rather 
unsteady nerves, through a thick cluster of vines, ata 
young gobbler, and missed him. L., with his shotgun, 
did better, and killed a hen, which fell in the edge of the 
lake. All live turkeys suddenly disappeared. The old 
gobbler was a little too cautious to venture in. He knew 
a thing or two, and they generally do. We did not see 
him again; he had vacated. 

As it was growing late, we hurried out of that dismal 


swamp. It was an easy place to get lost, and would be 


very hard to get out of should night overtake us before get- 
ting back to the river, which was nearly two miles. By 


sundown we were back in camp. 


* + * * 


How restless we were! There we were with two 


turkeys the first day in two weeks’ hunt, and not satisfied. 
Tn half an hour we were back of the camp watching and 


listening for turkeys going to roost. 

I had no luck, and returned to camp by the time it was 
dark. It was twenty minutes or more before L. came, I 
bad gotten to know that boy pretty well. This lingerin 
in the woods was significant. On coming in, with a quic 


step, he reached his hand across the camp-fire to me and 
said, ‘‘Shake!” 


I reached out and we shook. Well, I knew what his 
“shake” meant. Many times he had done that before, 


and filled my thoughts with bright prospects for the 


morning’s sport. He is a lucky boy at roosting, and excels 
me at that two to one. And when he has seen turkeys 
go to roost, his fear in the woods don’t amount to much. 

doubt whether a panther’s scream could scare him away 
then, at least until it was too dark for him to disturb the 
roosting birds, when he would steal away as silently as 
an owl could fly, and craw! into the launch with his wel- 
come “shake,” and then with entire unselfishness turn 
the game over to me for disposition on the morrow. 

Up to this time we had never attempted or desired to 
shoot turkeys on the roost. It was our choice by far to 
be within sound the next morning when the first gobble 
was made. He was awake then with all his faculties, 
and we considered it fair to bring him to bag in any 
way we could, using the call, however, by great prefer- 
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with entire concession of high character to the personnel clean miss a sportsman. 
of she Comes. gent | 
broader view may 8 ‘ i 
Commission, which must die int any hopes of effective 
rotective service from it. Is it overloaded with the 
work of propagation and distribution? Is the personnel 
of any commission, charged with such duties, as the 
principal end of their organization, likely to sess 
tifications and experience inso opposite and foreign 

Freotion as the practical enforcement of the game laws? 

It is significant that at the last meeting of the Codifica- 

tion Commission, at Albany, a very decided expression 

was given to the necessity for a new Commission. 

But, as to the crisis: It will be met by steps in advance. 
The history of game and fish culture, and protection, in 
the State nfakes that a safe prediction. No sentiment of 
economic reform has a more flattering history, nor a 
steadier development, in its first ten years. Its first 
authoritative expression was in the town game constable. 
The game constable was a failure, and worse. It was an 
attempt to set the dog on his master. . Public sentiment 
soon’ resented the burlesque and created the game 
protector. ; . 

Results have been admirable. The source of his au- 
thority, his statutory line of duties and bis responsibility 
to supervisors make him in the public judgment stand 
the representative of the impersonal authority of the law 
always — by the best citizens. Hence the moral 
support at his back. ; : 

Legislation has steadily advanced. Don’t mistake this 
fact. The Curtis non-hounditg law was not a protection- 
ist triumph, but a tentative effort, shorn of a section (in 
the bill), compelling accomplices in the crime to testify 
against each other. So made impossible of enforcement 
the doggers cared nothing for it. 

The triumph came after, when, the following session, 
they mustered for a repeal. Protection lost nothing by 
the repeal, but gained everything in the record the 
hounders made for themselves and their cause. ‘That 
record is the first and last attempted justification of the 
use of dogs in deer ‘“‘protection.” 

Gentlemen—to mention names would belittle contro- 
versy—aired ideas and preferences in the press and 
in phlet too ridiculous for serious refutation and 
now treated with utter contempt. Remember that with 
the repeal came shortening of the open season. This was 
an advance. Other restrictions have been enacted and 
more are demanded by the popular sense, notably the 
shortening of the open season and prohibition of water 
slaughter. ‘Tis gratifying to notice that ‘‘firm advocate 
of deer-hounding,” the gentleman from Albany, yielding 
to prohibition. 

So far as appears, not a voice was raised at Albany 
against water-slaughter. You should know the pain 
given the stalwart protective sentiment by your utter- 
ances in ‘On a Runway, or in the Water?’ Did Forest 
AND STREAM ever before disparage protective effort by 
even a seeming concession to the morbid tastes of its 
worst enemy ? 

I hate implication, and to make a clean breast of it, ask 
what does this mean: ‘‘With such a law” (a law against 
water-slaughter) ‘“‘one of two results would follow. The 
statute would be a dead letter, or if enforced, the hotel 
men would quickly cry out for its repeal. A large por- 
tion of their patrons, for whom the landlords wish to 
preserve the privilege of hounding, are, as we have said, 
wholly incapable of killing a deer anywhere else than in 
the water. If the privilege of water-killing is taken 
away from them, that will in effect be taking away the 
privilege of hounding. This class will no longer frequent 
the Adirondacks, * * * and his allies will again 
appeen at Albany asking permission for their guests to 
kill game in the water.” 

Add to this your suggestion of their ‘hundred: thou- 
sand dollar” interest in the matter, and that hotel men 
with accruing ‘‘board bills” will ‘‘see to it that a non- 
hounding law shall not be enacted,” and point and pur- 
pose can hardly be mistaken. The italicising is not in 
the original. 

What! abandon Adirondack deer to be made merchan- 
dise of? Egad, do not sportsmen guests who pay ‘‘board 
bills” there have their surfeit of ‘‘mountain mutton,” in 
season and out? Would r= have the game absolutely 
sold out to them on the hoof by men who don’t own it, 
with every circumstance of cruelty and brutality in its 
destruction, guaranteed in the contract? 

Zounds! Think of this, with all the revolting history of 
water-slaughter, and blood yet boiling at the atrocities of 
that Chateaugay Lake horror, that illustration of depraved 
and debauched tastes in the sageomne act of their gratifi- 
cation. You — to that infamy the epithet ‘‘bruta!,” 
and I would have you recant that cruelty to animals. 
Call the creature who perpetrated it a brute, at the ex- 
pense of apologizing to the swine that lifts a snout from 
the gutter and challenges you with a grunt. 

But, solicitous for the gratification of the hotel man 
and his guest, is there no manly way of its accomplish- 
ment? And if there is, should exceptions be made to 
other than manly and sportsmanlike tastes and practices? 

Your familiarity with the Adirondacks (?) tells you 
that shooting ‘‘on a runway” is just as feasible there 
“in the South and other sections.” The runways are 
well defined, and practical knowledge of them is illus- 
trated in the tactics of the guide when he appoints the 
watchers to their stations. He knows where the game 
will take the water no better than he does the route it 
will take to get there. Occupationof the runway involves 
nothing more than a short walk up the hill, along the 
oozy margin of. he brook, or to the ridge dividing 
marshes, or leading to the water. Would this be too 
severe a strain, perhaps the ‘‘faithful guide” could ex- 
temporize a sedan that would discount exertion and 
afford the luxury of a nap, betimes. 

your ee still insist the sportsman has not 
“the skill to hold a rifle true on a bounding buck?’ Ha! 
let me confess you. Did not a tinge of pride and posses- 
sion thrill your nerves, and flash along the steel when 
you penned that sentence; and that, too, without a par- 
ticle of alleged contempt, for ’tis to be born so, you 
know. Perhaps the scatter gun, with splutter of buck- 



























































organic defects in our Fish 


gratuiation everywhere. It has passed 


dent to healthy progress, 


so safely practiced by the night-line waichers, 


to Jefferson county and to Lake George. 


ness is its active principle. 
some justification for it. 

tious display of fin and fur an 
belief of reckless slaughter and wanton waste. 


timent, but what does hog care for that? 
string” in the shop window of the tackle dealer. 


do with it. 
will restore netting as a sovereign remedy? 


administration being made possible. 


rious offenders. 


with mendacity and defiance. 


nesses could they be made to testify. 


laws. 

alyzing effort to enforce it. 
Now, to recapitulate, it is submitted that, 

now premature, prohibit water butchery by the severest 


the dogs. And herein, as absolutely éssential to practical 
a breed or kind used in the pursuit of deer, in any terri- 
tory inhabited by any wild deer, in the close season, a 
misdemeanor by the owner, harborer, or person, or per- 
sons in possession of such dog or bitch. 

Second—Prohibit any angling, except by hook and line 
held in the hand, and prohibit the use of night lines and 
set lines, 

p eee ee spring shooting of ducks and water- 
owl. 

Fourth—Provide that accomplices shall be witnesses 
against each other as follows: No person other than a 
defendant shall be excused from testifying as a witness 
in any criminal or civil action or proceeding, under any 
of the statutes or laws of this State, designed for the pro- 
pogation, preservation or protection of game or fish, on 
the ground that such testimony would criminate, or tend 
to criminate or convict, or tend to convict, such witness 
of a crime or misdemeanor, or prove, or tend to prove, 
any act or omission by such witness, to which a penalty 
is attached by law, but no testimony to be given by any 
such witness shall be used against such witness in any 
civil or criminal action or proceeding. 

Fifth—Muzzle the fish-hog. SAINT LAWRENCE, 

OGDENSBURG, N. Y., Dec. 5. 


VERMONT INTERESTS.—Rutland, Vt., Dec. 8.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: At the last session of the Legislature 
much was accomplished in the interests of fish and game 
protection. In fact, there was an unusual number of 
sportsmen among its members. The deer law was amended 
(Act 54) to read: *‘A person who, prior to the first day of 
November, 1900, pursues, takes or kills, within the State, 
a wild deer, or has in his possession a wild deer or part 
thereof so taken or killed, shall be fined one hundred dol- 
lars, and the possession of the meat or hide or any -part 
of a wild deer shall be presumptive evidence that the 
person having it in his possession is guilty of a violation 
of this section.” The law protecting deer previously ex- 
tended to Nov. 30, 90, and the fine was $50 instead of 
$100 as above. It is a matter of great satisfaction toa 
large majority of the fishermen of Vermont that the so- 
called ‘‘téin.” law for the protection of trout was not 
repealad, and that the close season on trout was changed 
back to Sept. 1 and May 1. The law which provided that 
no person should use a dog in hunting the ruffed grouse 
or partridgé has practically been a dead letter, but sports- 
men are pleased that this clause was stricken out by the 
last Legislature.— WHEELOCK. 


WORCESTER, Mass., Dec. 6.—The association of gentle- 
men who have for a few years had a meet each year for 
the purpose of hunting the fox, have now formally or- 
ganized as the Worcester Fur Company and elected offi- 
cers as follows: President, A. B F. Kenney; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Hon. John R. Thayer and N.S, Harrington; Sec- 
re and Treasurer, Elisha S. Knowles; Committee on 
Constitution and By-Laws—C. H. Howe, A. H. Perry, 
John R. Thayer; Executive Committee—W. R. Dean, E. 
F. Snow, C. E. H. Higgins. 
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It is admitted, gladly, that with best facilities, and 
venue and luck, the runway is not so fatal as the water. 
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Fish protection, in its advancement, excites a round of 
the crisis of every 
nascent reform, and confronts now only the abuses inci- 
‘ollowing the banishment of 
nets comes the abuse of night-lines or set-lines, traversing 
the waters in every direction. Thesupplemental mene nee, 
y an 
night, insure destruction unlimited. Angling with hook 
and line ‘‘held in the hand” is a restriction now confined 
It ought to be 
general, and night-lines and set-lines prohibited, And 
may not an angler right here confess that organized pro- 
tective sentiment requires hygienic treatment? One of 
its early struggles was to subvert the parent, that selfish- 
There was excuse, if not 


Professed protectionists indulged (indulge) so ostenta- 
feathers as justifies the 
Hog ex- 
presses the reprobation of sportsmanlike and manly sen- 
He has an ally, 
and a helpful one, and his ravenous greed has no better 
ambition than to adorn, in name and figure, the *‘biggest 
Waste 
exposes quantities of our best game fishes, dead and 
stinking, aloug our water courses; snobbery having all to 
How long will it be before public sentiment 


Notwithstanding the best conception, and the clearest 
and most direct expression the codifiers may give protec- 
tive statutes, their efficiency must depend upon their 
The State officials, 
limited in number, have been unable, with the best sup- 
port given them by local organizations and sentiment, to 
bring to justice but a small percentagé of the most noto- 


Deer-doggers and netters in organized gangs concert 
secrecy in their movements with every facility in the 
woods and on unfrequented waters and with unlawful 
spoil in their possession confront the officers of the law 
Conviction would be 
easy could proof be obtained. There is no lack of wit- 
Why can they not 
be? Simply because the Legislature has not secured 
their constitutional immunity against self-crimination 
by a provision that shall exclude the use of an accom- 
= testimony in any action or proceeding against 

imself. A provision compelling accomplices to testify 
is familiar in criminal statutes—always with the saving 
clause, to be sure—and the reasons that justify it in other 
cases make it a necessity in offenses against the game 
It is a necessity that cannot be ignored without 
bringing protective legislaiion into contempt and so par- 
Will not the Codification 
Commission realize the necessity and meet the demand? 


First—Dogging deer should be prohibited, or if that is 
penalties, and shorten to a minimum the open season for 


results, make the use or presence of any dog or bitch, of 
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CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


HICAGO, Ill, Dec. 3.—As was antici , the 
present cold wave has driven the.ducks down from 
the North in great numbers, and such marshes:in this sec- 
tion as have any feed have birds on them now. Ed 
Howard is in town to-day, and says the mallards are not 
at Fox Lake and have not been there this fall. No ducks 
of any consequence at Fox Lake except a lot of green- 
wing teal a few days ago. There were three or four 
bunches of those, 400 or 500 in a bunch. Below here, 
however, at Cumberland, Water Valley and other points 
on the Kankakee, the birds have been in for a few days 
in large numbers. There were thousands of mallatds on 
the marsh between Cumberland and Water Valley last 
Sunday and Monday, and probably on Tuesday, but no 
bags were made. The birds are very crafty, and do not 
come in on the marsh till after dark. They go out early 
in the morning to feed, just where, no one knows, but as 
the flight. is nearly all mallard and greenwing teal it is 
no doubt the case that the birds have some distant fields 
located, where they hold up all day and only attempt the 
dangerous marsh at night. The only shooting possible is 
just at dusk or dark, when they come.in. At this sort of 
work Charlie Gammon got a little over a dozen birds dur- 
ing his short visit at Cumberland Club. 

Henry Ehlers went down to the Diana Club, at Thayer, 
early this week in response to a telegram notifying him 
of the abundance of mallards. I hear to-day that he 
killed 26 rabbits in the woods around Thayer, and from 
this infer that the mallard shooting was not good. 

C. S. Burton announces his intention of going rabbit 
hunting next Saturday, in comnany with a friend or two, 
to some point in Illinois, about 100 miles from here, where 
somebody or other killed 119 rabbits in one day twoor 
three years ago. It is one of these places where you get 
there about 2 o’clock in the night, and have to get up at 
about 3 o’clock the next morning to catch the train back, 
and 119 rabbits guaranteed wouldn’t tempt just every- 
body to make the trip. 

It was Charley Burton, by the way, who first told me 
about the Fuller Island rabbit story, which is attracting 
some attention here this week. He said two shooters, 
whose names he did not know, had been down to Fuller 
Island—but I suppose everybody knows that Fuller Island 
is about six miles north of Shelby, Ind., in the middle of 
the Kankakee marsh. Good snipe shooting on the edge 
of the marsh about there, in the right season, and good 
duck shooting all around it, in ordinary duck weather. 
The island itself is a high timbered ridge, with plenty of 
short cover, and is much affected by camping parties of 
hunters. It has a house or twoonit. There are a few 
ruffed grouse there, anda good many rabbits. The marsh 
runs around the island for miles in every direction. Well, 
Charlie Burton told me that somebody told him that two 
shooters were down at Fuller Island last week, and they 
couldn’t get any ducks, so they thought they would try 
for rabbits. A farmer near by said he would fire the 
weeds and rushes on his field, at the upper end of the 
island, and if they would stand at the lower end of the 
field, where the rabbits would run out, they could shoot 
them as they ran out. So they did this, and the two men, 
names not known, shot and shot and shot, and the rab- 
bits came out so fast they just couldn’t kill them all, but 
they got two wagon loads. If I didn’t believe this, I 
could ask Abe Kleinman. It was Abe’s story. SoIsaw 
Abe and told him about the story, and told him Charlie 
had credited the bag to two guns. 

“Did he tell you that?” said Abe. ‘‘Well, he’s all off. 
There was more’n two guns, I don’t know just how many, 
and they burned off a whole lot of the marsh above the 
island. and not just one little field. But that story about 
their killing two wagonloade of rabbits is all wrong. 
They killed a blame sight more’n that. If you want the 
exact truth, ll tell you. The fact is, they sent up to the 
farm for teams, and they hauled off two wagonloads of 
rabbits; but I never said that was all they killed, I don’t 
care who told youso. They killed thousands of them, 
The rabbits cameé out of that marsh in flocks, so thick 
they often killed five or six at oneshot. Dick Turtle told 
me about it, and he said he heard it over to Hank Smith’s. 
It ain’t my story, but if you’re going to say anything 
about it, you want to get it right, and I never told Charlie 
Burton nor anybody else that thev only killed two wagon- 
loads. I said that they hauled off two wagonloads.” 

So I went over to Hank Smith’s, and Hank was there, 
and I said, ‘“‘Hank, how about this Fuller Island rabbit 
story?” 

‘‘Oh,” said Hank, ‘‘yes, I believe some of the boys did 
getafew. Dick Turtle was saying somebody was telling 
him about it, I don’t know just who. I don’t remember 
who was in the gang that did the shooting, either, but 
there were seventeen of them in all, and they set the 
marsh afire for ten miles around. Every rabbit on that 
whole marsh started straight for Fuller Island. They 
came out of that marsh like flies. There was a roaring 
sea of flame came down the marsh, and before it was a 
gray wall of nearly solid rabbit. The fellows kept on 
shooting till the fire drove them into the sand hills, and 
the rabbits were so thick that one follow killed thirteen 
at one shot. They gathered up two wagonloads of them. 
I believe Dick Turtle said Abe Kleinman told him about 
it.” 


This is the Fuller Island rabbit story or a part of it. It 
didn’t seem best to attempt to run it down any closer, 
for I should not like to get hold of a story which bore 
on the face of it marks of improbability. As it is, the 
unit of measure, viz., two wagonloads of rabbits, seems 
to be adhered to so closely as to entitle the story to belief 
as it stands. Of course all that business about the roll- 
ing sea of flame and the madly bounding forms of the 
terror-stricken game fleeing be‘ore it could be worked up 
into a great picture, and some people would seize the 
chance to exaggerate and color Hank Smith’s description 
into a picturesque but unfaithful account; but I wouldn’t 
do that, so I stopped following the Fuller Island rabbit 
story any further. 

After this rabbit battue the event of next greatest im- 
portance for the current week seems to be Charlie Gam- 
mon’s quail hunt, which certainly is a rather remarkable 
affair in some ways. Charlie Gammon and Harry Love- 
day, and Mr. Robbins and Mr. Smith started for Pekin, 
TIil., where the latter said quail were a nuisance. The 
train that was carrying them ran out on toa bridge, 
somewhere above Streator, on the Santa ké, and the 
engineer learned just in, time that the bridge was on fire. 
They put the fire ont with dinner pails and things, but 
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couldn’t get across the bridge and had to lie there for 
several hours. Finally another train came up tothe other 
end of the bridge and they transferred to it. This was a 
slowish sort of train, and at one of the stations Mr. Smith 
got off to walk around a while, and leaned against some- 
thing thinking till the train pulled out and left him. He 
being the only one who knew where the grounds were 
the remaining two spent about $50 telegraphing for him 
at every station where they stopped. They got no word 
till they reached Streator, where they were wired to wait 
for the next train. The thoughtful man got in about 
midnight, and they all went up to Alf Kennedy’s and got 
supper. They hadn’t gotten to Pekin yet, and finally 
they concluded they didn’t want to go to Pekin, so they 
took the early morning train back to Chicago. But they 
didn’t like to face their friends so soon after starting on 
a quail hunt, so they took the next train down to Cum- 
berland marsh on another road and in another direction 
and went fifty miles on that trip. Everybody knows 
there are no quail on Cumberland marsh, and so Charlie 
Gammon didn’t see a quail or come anywhere near seeing 
one on his eventful but not very restful quail hunt. The 
boys annoy him a good deal about this hunt, and it took 
a good deal of persuasion to get him to say anything 
about it for publication. 

There are beginning to be a good many indications that 
the hunting season is about over and the lying season just 
beginning. Now there's Eddie Price, the gray-haired 
criminal who told that story about the duck that he filled 
so full of shot that it sunk. This season Mr. Price Has 
had another singular experience, which goes toshow how 
wonderfully skilled one can by long practice become at 
shooting, and other things. This is the story of Eddie 
Price’s two teal holes, as now current. 

*“T was shootin’ down on the Kankakee marsh, above 
English Lake,” said he, ‘‘an’ there was pretty good chance 
o’ teal coming down the river. They would leave the 
river and skate across one bend, right where the rice and 
flags were the thickest. I got out in there, me an’ another 
fellow, an’ knocked down a few, but wesee it was no use, 
for the cover was so thick no man on earth could find a 
duck after it was knocked down. Out to my left was 
two little pond holes in the marsh, ‘bout as big as a room, 
each one of ‘em, and “bout eight or ten yards apart. The 
teal was a-fiyin’ right over them little water holes, and 
I see if I could knock ’em down in there, I could get my 
birds. So I crawls up so’st I was about 43yds. from the 
first hole and 50 some from the second. I begun to shoot 
and the birds begun to fly, and every time a flock flew 
over them there pond holes [ knocks one bird down into 
the first pond hole with my right barrel and swings on 
ahead and knocks down a’other otie into the second pond 
hole with the left barrel. By that way 1 saved most of 
my ducks, | s’pose, for in the evenin’ I picked up 31 teal 
out of the first hole, ‘n 30 out of the second. I allus 
thought I held a little too far ahead on one teal that was 
goin’ across the second hole. I only shot 64 shots and I 
got 61 birds, but I hadn’t if been particler to drop my birds 
in them there pond holes, | wouldn’t have found two 
dozen out of all f killed, though mebbe I'd a killed more 
in the 64 shots, ‘cause I could of bunched some as they 
went over.” 


Mr. Price has another story about a greyhound of his that 
used to set prairie chickens, ‘‘an’ bein’ sorangy, you know, 
was the best chicken dog you ever saw;” but that is quite 
another story by itself. 

Dec. 4.—From the St. Clair Flats Mr. U. G. Huff writes 
again that last week plenty of ducks were in but were 
lying out in Anchor Bay and not moving, so that no 
shooting could be had. 

Mr. F. A. Howe and a party of friends will take their 

regular winter mallard hunt in February. They go to a 
iece of land near Fountain Bluff, Il., below Cairo onthe 
ississippi, where they think they have about as good 
mallard country as can be found. 

At their business meeting Tuesday last the members of 
the English Lake Club elected the following officers for 
the ensuing year: President, A. M. Fuller: Vice-President, 
J. R. Adams; Secretary, A. W. Cobb; Treasurer, R. W. 
Hosmer; Executive Committee, A. M. Fuller, W. B. 
Chatfield, Abner Price. English Lake Club had the mis- 
fortune to have their marsh burnt off three years ago, 
kiling down the feed badly. This fall they will plant a 
large quantity of wild rice. John Gillespie tells me that 
they obtain this rice in Chicago and pay $2.50 a bushel 
for it. As was earlier announced, this club has had out 
policemen on their marsh this fall, and these did great 
service in warning off camping parties and pulling u 
muskrat traps. Muskrats must be cient if a ead 
mallard marsh is wanted, for they cut out holes in the 
dense reeds and give the birds better chances to use on 
the marsh. There are three natives near the marsh 
who are the worst troubles in trapping rats. Many of 
their traps are confiscated, but that won’t stop their spear- 
ing rats through the houses after the marsh freezes. It is 
likely that English Lake Club will try diplomacy and hire 
these men as patrols and guards next season, paying them 
more than they can make elsewhere. 

Mr. Sam Booth, in company with Mr. Alex T. Loyd 
and a number of others, will spend the holiday season 
camping out, probably in a cabin boat on the Missouri 
River, down South, and they should have a very enjoya- 
ble time. 

We are having snow here now, it has been intermittent 
for three days, and though the weather is not unpleasantly 
cold, it would seem that the ducks would targaly pass on 
south from here before long. It has not been much of a 
duck season. The boys have not gotten excited very 
much over duck hunting for some reason. There has 
been an exceptional interest among Chicago shooters in 
live-bird trap shooting this season. The stir of the Kansas 
City match has not yet died down. The boys up at 
‘‘Billy’s” talk of it still, A day or so ago, up there, I 
found a group of them gathered around big Ben Dicks, 
who had just received from Andy Thomas, his opponent 
in the Kansas City shoot, an elegant embossed card show- 
ing the score, similar to that presented Col. Felton by Jim 
Riley. Everybody is talking trap, and this saves the 
ducks, which is all very well. Asis known, there was to 
be an effort made this next session of the Legislature to 

ass a law prohibiting live bird shooting at the traps, but 
it is not thought now that such a law can be passed as the 
Legislature now stands, 

‘he quail also have gotten off easy this fall, and if we 
do not have so terrible a winter as it is predicted we will 
have, the stock for next year bids fair to be very good. 
Ido not hear of any very startling bags. A son of Mr, 


J.J, Jeffreys got 30 on a late trip into Indiana, below 


Newton, last . 

Some few deer have been killed by Chi 
doubtless a many that we do not hear of. 
I have men that the W. L. Sh 


Oconto, in Wisconsin. 
good buck in his northern Wisconsin hunt. 
Mr. Wm. Mitchell, a dru 


The best way is to cut up the bac 


not make so much difference. 


Dec. 6.—A member of a prominent South Water street 
commission firm told me yesterday that the receipts of 
game for this fall had been the lightest known for a long 
time, if not the lightest ever known. Ducks have come 
mostly from western Minnesota, and a few from the great 
freezers around Spirit Lake and other points in north- 
western Iowa. The non-export laws of all these north- 
western States are simply dead letters. ‘Last fall,” 
said this gentlemen, ‘‘the eee of venison, quail and 

et was the largest for 15 
years. Game was very cheap and much of it was put 
down in the freezers. The deer that you see displayed 
on the street this fall are nearly all out of the last year’s 
cold storage. We think that last fall’s unusual abund- 


prairie chickens on the mar 


ance was due solely to the opening up of the Oklahoma 


territory, at least the bulk of our shipments came fiom 


there.” 

In other words, the game of the Indian Terr ory is 
ey gone already. =) 

Mr. T. S., Boykin writes from Arkansas City, on the 


line of the Nations, to Mr. A. Hirth of Spalding’s, this 
city, that he has within the month of November killed 
1,500 gon to his one gun, and states that 20,000 quail 


have during the past month of November been shipped 


from that one station to the markets of St. Louis and 


Chicago. Would all those birds have been killed if they 


could not be sold? And if they can be sold are they not 


going to be killed? 


The gentleman above named has also a letter from his 
friend, Mr. Wm. Flaccus, of Pittsburgh, Pa., who is 


lately back from a very pleasant trip in Gesteees. Mr. 
Flaccus has two brothers-in-law, who are both ober- 
foresters on estates, the one in the Rhone district and 
the other in the Spessart Gebirge, and he writes very 


entertainingly about the abundance of game in their 


districts. The deer are so abundant as to cause serious 
damage to the crops of the peasants, for which the latter 
always exact payment, both parties resorting to arbitra- 
tion when the amount can not at once be agreed upon. 


One keeper had sold 400lbs. of brook trout in one season 


to a Baden hotel, the trout, shame to say, being taken in 
nets and sold alive. The system of forestry practiced in 
Germany, Mr. Flaccus thinks, is admirable, and should 
be followed by every civilized land. .- 

Ex-Governor Kellogg, of Louisiana is in town this 
week, and states that himself, Gov. Wade Hampton and 
Senator Quay, will start shortly for another tarpon trip 
in Florida, Itis to be presumed that Gov. Hampton’s 
recent gun shot accident is not proving so serious as was 
feared. 

Mr. L. D. Webster, of this city, left hastily on Thurs- 
day with 500 shells in his pocket, in response to a wire 
from Henry, on the Illinois River, that ducks were in by 
the millions, or maybe anyhow by the dozens, 

On Thursday also it was that Sam Austin, the new 


keeper at Mak-saw-ba Club, sent up word to Joel Kinney | they 


that the mallards were in on that marsh in very large 
numbers. There must have been some splendid mallard 
shooting on the Kankakee and Illinois yesterday and to- 
day, but it is too soon yet to hear the results. 

Mr. Win. Werner, chief conspirator in the Possum 
Club, left last Wednesday for Cedar Lake, Ind., on the 
Chicago & Erie road after quail, but has not been heard 
from at this date. 

An early meeting of the executive committee of the 
Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association will be called for 
the purpose of formulating a ean of action in the matter 
of having some more game laws passed. Incidentally 
they may say a word or two about the next State tourna- 
ment. 

Speaking of game laws, or thinking of them, or need- 
ing to know anything about any of them reminds me of 
FOREST AND STREAM’S new Book of the Game Laws, a 
copy of which I now aarry in my pocket, an action that 
any sportsman would do well to imitate, if he wants to 
know he is right to a moral certainty on any game law 
question in any State of the Union. Some sportin 
papers, and some sporting goods dealers, and a 
many other people haveof late been rendering sportsmen 
very questionable service by putting out what they pur- 
port to be tables in condensed form showing the open 
seasons of all the States and Territories. I have vata 
by the use of one of these condensed form businesses into 
making one or two miserable blundersin game law dates, 
and unquestionably others have also been victimized in 
that way by ‘‘the little cheap slip that a dealer can give 
away toacustomer.” It is a sort of ‘‘give away,” espe- 
cially to the customer who depends on one of these 
things. Suppose he wants to get it right and goes to the 
local statutes. Ten to one he cannot make head or tail 
out of the enactments, and even a lawyer may 
err about it. Suppose he wants the law of another 
State and sends to a friend, an officer in some 
gun club, for it. The. friend may mean well, 
but be ignorant. I have been thro all these 
stages myself, and until this book was pu ished I was 
ready to say that a man could not, anywhere in America, 


get reliable information that would cover all the country 
in game law matters. But that is just what one can get 





Oo men, 
eg rch 

y got two 
deer in their trip in the North Peninsula in October. Mr. 
8. B: Chase got a fine buck in early November north of 
Mr. Thos, Dennaha also got a 


t of Oconto, Wis., has just 
sent down to his friend Hi Smith, of this city, a very 
fine head for mounting. It is a four-year-old buck, and 
a beauty. Dick Turtle, who will mount it, says it has 
been skinned in the neatest and most careful way he ever 
saw. The skin of the head and neck has never been split 
at all, but just rolled back over the neck. A head for 
mounting should never be split up the neck for skinning. 

of the neck to a point 
midway between the horns, and then make a cross cut 
from the base of the one horn to the other. The skin 
should then be stripped off entirely, and salted well. The 
bones can then be cleaned more thoroughly than when 
the skin is left attached at any point. Thisis whata taxi- 
dermist told me, at least, one time when I took a buffalo 
head in for mounting. This head had been skinned off 
all except a little strip between the horns, where the salt 
couldn’t get, but the bugs could. In the winter it would 























































here, easily and quickly, and in the assurance that the 
information is ae correct. I would recommend 
law-drafting committees to look through these and 
compare local laws with those of adjoining States and 
vice versa. The total collect of the laws, which must 
have made gray-haired and bowed down the who 
did it, shows a mass of reading which is valuable in a 
good many ways besides that of telling a man when he 
may go shooting in such and such a State. I don’t be- 
lieve many people know how verbose, how complicated, 
how ingnorantand ineffectual se the bulk of our game 
laws are. May.the Book of the Game Laws, itself built 
up by intelligent hard work, begin the millennial work of 
ina ting a clearer and more sensible state of affairs, 
It is a Jabor done simply for the love of accuracy. Let us 
hope it may grow into much more than in the way 
of its unprophesied accomplishments. : 

Dec. 7.—The boys have quit shooting and gone tostory- 
telling, Iam afraid, I said something about Eddie Price 
and his teal holes. Now that veracious gentleman is 
around day, and is once more insisting on the 
accuracy of his old statement—which I believe was-once 
before published in FOREST AND STREAM—that during a 
certain hunt on the Kankakee he one day killed so many 
ducks he couldn’t put them all in one pile! This is one 
of the standard Chicago lies, and any ambitious newcomer 
is always steered against it. 

I suppose no question has agitated the sportsman mind 
of the whole country so much as the old one of “holding 
on” and “holding ahead.” Many and bitter are the discus- 
sions over that old difference, and many the geometrically 
figured impossibilities which experience says are possible 
on that ae Apropos of all this, they tell a pretty good 
story on Mr. George Smith, a well-known Board of Trade 
man here. Mr. Smith is a trifle English, very well to do, 
and much addicted to the vice of buying fine gnns. He 
is said to have $5,000 worth of Purdys, Westley Kichards, 
Lancasters and the like, and couldn’t think of wearing 
the same gun twice in the week. He never shot so very 
many ducks, however. Mr. Smith was up at Fox Lake 
duck shooting, once upon a time, and the veteran pusher, 
George Beckwith, had him out, and got him into a pass 
where there was good shooting. Mr. Smith had a lot of 
fun, but he wasn’t getting many ducks. ‘You don’t hold 
ahead far enough,” said George; ‘‘you want to throw 
away far ahead of ’em, three or four feet at least, you’ll 
never get any till you do.” ; 

“T don’t like this way of shooting air,” said Mr. Smith, 
“especially when I'm out shootin’ at ducks you know; but 
if you say three or four feet ahead, here goes!” So he 
blazed away in the air, and knocked down his next duck. 
Much gratified at this, he pursued that method further, 
and before long was getting them down in pretty good 
shape. ‘This way of holdin’ ahead isa bloomin’ success,” 
said he. 

By and by the flight stopped and George piled the 
birds into the boat, and they started home. On the way 
they passed a big rat house, on the top of which a big 
muskrat was lying fast asleep. George stopped the boat 
and pointed out the rat. ‘‘Do you see him?” he asked. 

‘Indeed I do,” said Mr, Smith; ‘“‘see me tumble him!” 
So he blazed away, and never touched the rat, which 
jumped off and swam away. 

‘*Well, now, how on earth did you manage to miss that 
rat,” said George, in his disgust forgetting his pusher's 
discretion. ‘‘He was lying there fast asleep and I could 
have killed him with a club.” 

“By Jove; I can hardly believe it meself,” said Mr. 
Smith, “but do ze know, I’m positive I did just as you 
said, and held about 4ft, ahead of him, I did really, you 
know!” : E. Hovas. 

[In last week’s report of the Possum Club, Col. Felton 
is made to say that he admired the ‘‘brightness of the 
table talk, the sparkle of the .sportsman reporter, etc.. 
etc.” Doubtless all sportsman reporters will be pleased 
at this unconscious tribute from the intelligent com- 
positor, but what was really written was ‘‘the sparkle of 
the spontaneous repartee.” Which is a. good deal dif- 
ferent. As it stands, the statement looks just a trifle re- 
markable.—E. H.| 


NAMES AND PORTRAITS OF BIRDS, by Gurdon Trumbull. A 
book cularly ans to gunners, for by its use they can 
iden: without question all the American e birds which 
may kill. Cloth, 230 price $2.50. For sale by ForsstT 


Sea and River ishing. 


THE FULL TEXTS of the game fish laws of all the States, 
Territories and British Provinces are given in the Bovk of 
the Game Laws. 


REARING SEA FISHES. 


NDER date of Nov. 27, Mr. Vinal N. Edwards, of 
Woods Holl, Mass., informs the U. S. Fish Com- 
mission that codfish are still abundant in Vineyard Sound. 
Edgartown boats are taking them in considerable num- 
bers off the mouth of Edgartown Harbor, in about six 
fathoms of water. From 75 to 90 good-sized cod are 
taken on a tide. None of the fishermen can remember 
that cod were ever taken there before and they agree 
unanimously in the belief that these are the result of the 
cod planting from the Woods Holl station. 

The following important experiment in rearing sea bass 
and scup is also mentioned by Mr. Edwards: 

‘‘In June, 1890, while we were hatching sea bass and 
scup, I put one jar of young sea bass nd one of young 
scup into the eei pond in this place. There were about 
50,000 of each. I think all must have lived, for during the 
month of November large schools of scup and sea 
have been ing out under the bridge from the d. 
Nov. 71 seined in the pond, and caught thousands of 
both sea bass and scup. The smallest was 2in. long, the 
largest 44in. We have one of our aquaria full of them, 
but they will die when the water gets down to 40°. I 
seined day before yesterday, and also found the sea bass 
and scup plenty in the pond, but not so abundant as the 
first part of the month. All the young scup I have caught 
seining in the harbor the last month, no doubt, came out 
of the pond, for no scup or sea bass are found anywhere 
else. before last Lane in afew young sea bass 
into the pond, and they lived through last winter and are 
now 10 and ilin. long, I got some of them a few days 











since. I also sent two or three by the Fish Hawk to 
Washington alive; these were tak 


from the eel pond,” 
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ICE FISHING IN ARCTIC ALASKA, ; 


HE little cod of the polar seas, although a pigm 

compared with the true cod of the Grand Banks and 
George’s, stands to the Esquimaux.in as important a 
relation as its bigger relative to the people of New Eng- 
land. As this is one of the subjects of a communica- 


tion from a valued coreneEne in we present first a 
sketch of its distribution and the brief record of its life 
history. The polar cod, called in Capt. Herendeen’s letter 


the tomc¢od, is the polar coalfish of Richardson and the 
saida cod of the ‘‘Fishery Industries.” Greenlanders know 
it as the misarkornak. s 

The polar cod inhabits the region around the North 
Pole, It is recorded from Archangel, Nova Zembla, 
Spitzbergen and Greenland. In the White Sea it is very 
abundant, being captured there, according to Collett, in 
great numbers and sold in Archangel. . i 

This fish does not appear to have been taken in Alaska 
south of St. Michael’s. In Plover Bay, Siberia, we found 
it sufficiently common in August and September. The 
species is very common in Arctic waters of the east 
coast of North America. Mr. Ludwig Kumilien found it 
in Cumberland Gulf in January, 1878. He states that it 
forms the principal food of one of the Greenland seals in 
the winter. On Sir Edward Parry's first voyage it was 
taken among the surface ice in Baffin’s Bay, and on his 
second voyage multitudes of the fish were collected from 
rocky pools in Duke of York’s Bay, Southampton Island, 
where they had been left by the ebb tide. In Prince 
Regent’s Inlet Parry found it equally é 
common during his third voyage. Sir 
John Ross took it abundantly in Batty 
Bay in July and occasionally in winter 
in Felix Harbor. Parry found the polar 
cod as far north as latitude 823° in abund- 
ance in small bays at the mouths of 
fresh-water streams. Richardson records 
it as a common winter inhabitant of the 
northern bays of Greenland. 

Lucien M, Turner, writing ‘of his ex- 
perience in Alaska, has the following 
about the species: 

‘The specimens of Arctic cod collected 
by me were obtained in the latter part 
of February, 1877, the coldest month 
during a nearly four years stay at St. 
Michaels. Some natives had made holes 
in the ice in the bay and were fishing 
through these holes when I visited them 
and obtained several specimens. This 
sees was not observed at any other 
than the winter season. The natives in- 
formed me that they only occur in winter. 
They were obtained in about 34 fathoms.” 

Mr. E. W. Nelson, who is also a well- 
known Alaskan explorer, collected speci- 
mens late in November on Norton Sound, 
where it was abundant for a few days in 
company with the wachna, a small cod 
known in the books as the Gadus navaga. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
shoals, In summer he found attached to the gills a par- 
asite similar to the one referred to by Collett. ‘The polar 

* he writes, ‘is of so curious a disposition that 
it is readily attracted to the surface by satating the 
water, especially in the evening. Sometimes it leaps 
u the ice, when it becomes the prey of the Arctic 
fox, which lies in wait for such a chance, and is even 





POLAR COD. 


said to know how to bring about this desired event by 
stirring the water with his foot through a crevice. The 
Greenlanders take it in a similar way with their hands, 
aoe learned the art, according to Fabricius, from the 
Ox. 

Captain E. P. Herendeen, the well-known Arctic 
traveler, and member of the Signal Service party at Point 
Barrow from 1881 to 1883, promised us in the spring of 





Natives told Nelson that the polar cod 
occurs every year on one portion of Norton 
Sound, but is rarely taken at St. Michaels. 

The length of the polar cod is said to 
reach a maximum of 14in.; the average 
length, however, is about 1ft., and the 
weight less than 4!b. 

The fish, according to Richardson, 
spawns on sea weeds along the shores in 
february and under the ice, 

On the 19th of August, a little above 
the Arctic Circle, not far from the coast 
of Alaska, while sailing along in the 
Coast Survey schooner Yukon, Dr, Bean 
saw large numbers of swimming jelly 
fishes, very much like the common sun 
jelly (Cyanea) of the Atlantic, and under 
the jelly fishes were frequently seen small 
fish, of which we caught a great many 
with a dip-net. We found these fish to 
be the young of the polar cod. This 
little fish was as common under the me- 
dusz as the young butterfish of the 
Atlantic (Poronotus triacanthus) is under 
the jelly fishes in all the quiet bays of 
New England. 

Prof. Robert Collett, in describing the 
fishes of the Norwegian deep sea ex- 
pedition, records the following facts con- 
cerning the species: 

“The individuals obtained on the ex- 
pedition, contrary to the experience of 
former observers, were taken in the intermedial 
strata of the ccean, having on no occasion been 
met at or near the surface. In Magdalene Bay 
seventy-two individuals, all of them young, the total 
length averaging about 100 millimeters [4in.], were 
brought up together in the trawl net, showing beyond 
doubt that this species, in common with its congeners, 
moves in shoals; but the animal remains found in the 
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ESQUIMAUX FISH SPEAR. 


viscera of the specimens examined belonged chiefly (in 
some instances exclusively) to Calanus finmarchicus, 
or consisted of pagent of Themisto libellula, along 
with Calani, accordingly pelagic forms, occurring at all 
dept from the surface to the bottom.” 
n the gills of one specimen was found an example of 
a Hemobaphes; two other small parasitic crustaceans 
a a themselves to the skin of the same indi- 
Vi u: Em 
Richardson mentions the polar cod, or coal fish, aa the 
principal nourishment of the sea fowl which frequent the 
Arctic regions in summer, its habit of swimming at the 
ee | ee wate = it eS Cord of capture. 
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ESQUIMAUX BOY JIGGING POLAR COD. 


1889, when he was about.to starton a whaling expedition 
to the mouth of the Mackenzie River, that he would give 
to FOREST AND STREAM some observations on the animals 
encountered in his Arctic journeyings. The Captain was 
at Point Barrow during the winter of 1889-90, but could 
not remain in the Arctic because of failing health and 
was obliged to return to San Francisco, from which place 
he has forwarded the following interesting letter: 

‘IT am back in San Francisco one year sooner than I 
expected. My health was not good and I thought I had 
better return and not hazard another winter in the north. 
We did not get east to Herschell Island as we hoprd todo, 
consequently I cannot give you any information in regard 
to the fishes of that region, although I am informed by 
natives who have lived in the vicinity of the Mackenzie 
River that fish are very plentiful and of many varieties. 
They also tell me of a lake that is fed by a stream flowing 
from a mountain, and that the temperature of this stream 
is so high that the ice does not freeze to a greater depth 
than six to ten inches, and often in moderate weather 
melts entirely. In this lake there are many varieties of 
fish which can easily be taken there with hook or spear; 
as many as desired, and, in fact, according to the report, 
it must be an Indian paradise about there, since fish, rein- 
deer and mountain sheep are very abundant. Ptarmigan 
are plentiful in winter and ducks and geese in summer. 
In the sea there are whales and beluga in great numbers, 
and seals, also, are plentiful. No doubt if I had got there 
I could have sent you a pretty good account of the fish to 
be found, together with specimens. 

‘*We were unable to get east of Point Barrow and con- 
sequently were to winter at that place, in Elson 
o fish are taken there in winter except tomcod. 
These are jigged along the coast in from 10 to 15 fathoms 






of water. They are caught mostly by the women and 
children. Fishing is done ¢ les in the ice, which 
is from 4 to 6ft. in thickness. icé pick represented 
in the sketch is used for drilling holes. It is a piece of 
pointed iron fastened upon a wooden shaft. The spoon, 
about 54in. long, made of two thin pieces of reindeer 
horn, curved into suitable shape and fastened to a wooden 
handle about 2ft. in length, is used to clear the surface 
water in the hole of scum ice. The natives use a whale- 
bone Jine made from strips of baleen, which they are very 
expert in getting out of the required size. With this line 
they can fish in any temperature, often 40° below zero, 
A line made of this material does not ice up like a twisted 
line of cotton or linen. They never put their hands to 
the line in cold weather, but haul it in with the stiek on 
which a the line and the spoon used for keeping 
the hole clear of ice. With these two implements the 
raise the fish and lower the line, and they do this wi 
wonderful rapidity. 

‘‘A gill-net used by the Esquimaux for taking small white- 
fish and salmon trout is very skillfully made by months 
of hard labor. The net is 12 fathoms long and 1 fathom 
“i it is made of strips of bone from yearling whales, 

“The tish spear or native grains I was assured is very 
old. I obtained it from an old doctor, who was very 
loath to part with it, and I think there is no doubt about 
the age of this implement, because in these latter days 
the Ezquimaux have plenty of iron and steel, and this 
spear is made of bone. It was used in the capture of 
fresh-water fishes. 

‘During the past spring whaling was 
unprecedentedly bad. Only one whale 
of any size having been taken on the 
entire coast and none on the Siberian 
coast or St. Lawrence’s Island.” 

In a paper read before the American 
Fisheries Society in May, 1884, Mr. John 
Murdoch gave a description of fish and 
fishing at Point Barrow, Arctic Alaska, 
based upon his observations two years 
preceding among the Esquimaux of the 
region. In this article he gave a sketch 
of the fishes used for food and the meth- 
ods employed in capturing them. After 
describing the hunting and fishing of the 
natives, who go off to the large rivers 
to the eastward to catch whitefish and 
burbot, he tells in the following language 
how those who stay at home obtain their 
supplies of fish food: ‘‘In the meantime 
those who have remained at home have 
not been without a supply of fish food. 
There is a small species of codfish, the 
polar cod (Boreogadus saida), which ap- 
pears along the coast in large schools 
about the end of January, or when the 
sun again beginstorise. We were unable 
to find out whether the fish really leaves 
the coast to return in January, but at all 
events the Esquimaux do not fish for 
them until then and say there are none 
to be found. They would be likely to 
fish for them were any to be caught, 
because just at this season of the year 
they are apt to be pinched for food, as no 
deer are to be had, and if the ice happens 
to be unfavorable seals are very scarce. 

‘*Wherever there is a level field of this 
season’s ice inclosed by lines of hum- 
mocks, the fish are sure to be plenty. 
Such a field as this, about half a mile 
long, practically afforded a living to most 
of the people in the village during the 
season of 1883, because that year the ice 
was very unfavorable for sealing, and 
food was pretty scarce in the village. 

‘The fishing is carried on mostly by 
the women and children, though one or 
two old men generally go out, and one 
or two of the younger men, when they 
cannot go sealing and food is wanted at 
the house, will join the fishing party. 

‘Each fisherman is provided with a 
long-handled icepick, which he frequently 
leaves sticking in the snow near the fish- 
ing ground, a long line made of strips of 
whalebone, reeled lengthwise on a slender 
wooden shuttle about 18in. long and pro- 
vided with a copper sinker and two pear- 
shaped ‘jigs’ of walrus ivory armed with 
four barbiess hooks of copper, and a scoop 
or dipper made of reindeer antlers, with 
a wooden handle about two feet long. 
Hardly an Esyuimaux, and especially no Esquimaux boy, 
stirs out of the house in the winter without one of these 
scoops in his hand. To every party of two or three there 
will also be a good-sized bag of sealskin, generally made 
of a piece of an old kayak cover, for bringing home the 
fish, Arriving at the fishing grounds each proceeds to 
pick a hole through the ice, which is about 4ft. thick, 
clearing out the chips with the scoop. The ‘jigs’ are 





POLAR COD JIG. 


then let down through the hole, and enough line unreeled 
to keep them just clear of the bottom where the fish are 
playing about. The reel is held in the right hand and 
serves as a short rod, while the scoop is held in the left 
hand and used to keep the hole clear of the scum of new 
ice, which, of course, is constantly forming. The line is 
kept in constant motion, jerked up quickly a short dis- 
tance, and then allowed to drop back, so that the little 
fish that are nosing about the white ‘jigs’ after the man- 
ner of codfish, are hooked about the jaw or in the belly. 

**As soon as the fisherman feels a fish on his hook he 
catches up a bight of the line with his scoop and another 
below this with his reel and thus reels up the line on 
these two sticks in loose coils until the fish -is brought to 
the surface, when a skillful toss throws him off the barb- 








































































































hauled up. 
until about the mid 
soften. 
cracks in the ice, 
ivory squid, at which the fish bite.” 

CO-OPERATIVE PROTECTION. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


hounding and the unsportsmanlike butchery of game. 


alone. Both are indispensable. 


penses would have to be provided for. 


who have money. 


here in America. 


conditions. 
results for the means employe 
has been tried. 


NEw YORE. 


J. B. HARRISON, 


ANGLING NOTES. 


imitated instead. 


from our natural insects. 
many fancy flies that are exclusively American. 


fox, bright-fox, royal-coachmapn, etc., etc. 


tion. 


mention. 
killing. 


proved to be great killers from Maine to California. 


cated in any of our principal tackle stores. 
SCARLET-IBIS. 


NEW YORK GAME PROTECTORS. 


illness. 


of Syracuse and vicinity asking the ap 


of Edward Hawn. 


tired to the ranks, and was still 
District, and until he should resign or should be dis- 


toward appointing a successor. 
A synopsis of the reports of the several protectors was 
presented, from which we take the following: 


Robert Brown, Jr., First District. —‘On the 22d of this month I 
arrested five men for shooting on Sunday. Their trial was ad- 
journed to the 4th of December. On the 29th I caught a fellow 
selling trapped partridges, at Manhoe, Sufsolk county. Their 
cases will come up next month.” 

Willett Kidd, Second District.—‘*Miles Parker paid $50 and 
costs, Nov. 6, to settle a suit commenced against him for 
pollution of streams. The defendant Parker owns and operates 
a saw mill in Ulster county and ran the sawdust into the stream. 
An action for penalty was commenced in Orange County Supreme 
Court on the Jone 18, 189), and resulted as above stated.” 

Matthew Kennedy, Third District.—*A suit was commenced in 
Greene County Justice Court against William Friend, who is 
charged with shooting birds in closed season. The offenses were 
committed in May and Julv.” 

Isaac Kenwell, Fourth District.—*An action was commenced 
in Warren County Supreme Court Nov. 15 against Randall Mc- 
Kinn, of Hamilton county killing a deer in July last.” 





less hook on the ice, where he gives one convulsive flap 
and instantly freezes solid. The elastic whalebone line | y2,. tried in Justice Cou: 
ore ¢ o — wihent Sengiingend peid ont on the seth, ane acquitted. An action for 
through the hole again for another trial. are not | commenced aga ‘ 
fant plenty at the first hole the fisherman shifts his St. Lawrence County Supreme Court against Samuel Davis and texendion Der | 
ground until he ‘strikes a school.’ They are sometimes 
so plenty that they may be caught as fast as they can be 
One woman will frequently bring in upward 
of a bushel of little fish—they are generally about 5 or 
6in. long—from a — day’s fishing. This fishing lasts 

le of May, when the ice begins to 
A good many are also caught along the shore in 
November in about a foot of water when there are no tide 
At this season the Esquimaux use a 
little rod about 2ft. long, with a short line and a little 


I read with great interest all your articles on a 
have observed the course of things regarding these mat- 
ters for many years and have come to this conclusion. 
We need an association to propagate right ideas on these 
subjects, and to develop and direct public intelligence 1 
and sentiment regarding them. The work needed would | months I have given 
have to be partly the enactment and enforcement of suit- 
able laws, and partly the education of the American peo- 
ple. Neither kind of work would accomplish the object 
It would take money. 
There would have to be an organization on a simple, sen- 
sible plan, and an executive committee of intelligent and 
public-spirited men who would serve without pay. But 
it would require one man, an agent or secretary, who 
would devote his time to the work, and he would have 
to be paid a competent man’s salary and some other ex- 


There are men who believe in the preservation of game 
Well, they will have to go about the 
business in a practical and businesslike way. They must 
not give all their money to found miserable little colleges 
where there are too many now. The preservation of our 
mountain forests and streams, and of their fish and 
game, is a necessity of civilization, and it is full time 
that we should set about it seriously. When men become 
serious about anything they do something besides talk. 
We shall have to study the art of getting things done 
The method of work for all such ob- 
jects by means of voluntary associations of citizens, with 
simple arrangements for the diffusion of knowledge and 
the propagation of ideas, is a natural product of existing 
It is sensible and practical, and yields larger 

? than any other plan that 


tps angler compiains in one of the weekly sporting 
papers that American fly tyers copy only English 
patterns of flies, whereas our natural insects should be 


While undoubtedly many dealers do sell foreign pat- 
terns almost exclusively, yet someof the manufacturers 
of flies make up a number of patterns that are. copied 
Besides which there are very 


Among the imitations of our own flies to be had are 
the following: Bee, Seth-Green or Gen.- Hooker, Beaver- 
kill, Abbey, queen-of-the-water, great-dun, Cahill, olive- 
gnat, claret-gnat, sand-dun, dark-coachman, black-fly, 
yellow-May, orange-miller, orange-black, red-fox, dark- 
Among the 
fancy patterns the famous scarlet-ibis had a wide reputa- 
Then there are the dark and light-Montreal, Can- 
ada, blue-jay, Romeyn, toodle-bug, Roosevelt, Holberton, 
Tomat-Joe, Lord-Baltimore, Lottie, Brandreth, Beatrice, 
Imbrie, Rubse-Wood and a host of others too numerous to 
Many of these have proved to be exceedingly 


Some of the Enlish patterns, such as the grizzly-king, 
professor, gray and green drakes, hawthorne, alder, coach- 
man,. March-brown, red-spinner, stone and the various 
hackles have been favorably known for years and have 


The list of flies is so great that we doubt if the angler 
can be benefited by any new designs, and it would be hard 
to find a natural fly that could not be very nearly dupli- 


r pue regular monthly meeting of the Commissioners of 

Fisheries of New York was held last Tuesday, all the 
Commissioners being present except Mr. Blackford, who 
has for several weeks been confined to his bed by serious 


Memorials and petitions were received from residents 
intment of 
George Crownheart as game protector for the Tenth Dis- 
trict; and similar claims were preferred by others in favor 
The Commissioners, however, ex- 
plained that there was at present no vacancy in that 
distriet, F. P. Drew still holding office there; his re- 
moval from the office of chief game protector did not 
affect his subordinate position, he had simply been re- 
protector in the Tenth 


charged for cause, the CommiSsioners could do nothing 


other competen 
extant. 


~ 
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Peter R. Leonard, Sixth District.—On Nov. 8 arrested Abe 
Davis and Charles ‘Mandigo for illegal fishing. The p 
at Pope’s Mills, St. Lawrence county, 
malty was at once 
commenced in 


A MOOSE PORTRAIT. 


E have received from Mr. Lucius L. Hubbard, of Boston, a 
avure-etching of a Portrait of the American moose, b 
W.L. Taylor, The plate is 24x16in. exclusive of margins, and is 
ded ing. . poe eee wo seen moose, 
James H. Mandigo for a like offense.” er a good de er sese. They ce do 
George Moyer, Seventh District.“ have five cases to be dis- | in their bell and horns, 1 am not ae then when this man 
posed of at the present term of court, which convenes at Lowville, | tells me the bell is too scant in m: ure, or that man that the 
Dec. 1. Further allow me to say that I have not been idle the ears are not at the proper angle, I have verified both points from 
two months. I have picked up ten cases of violations which I | nature. My object has been te grams the moose from the mis- 
hope to be able to prosecute and report next month.” fortune of being idealized, and if thie fete "s have been 
herman F. Snyder, Ninth District.—"Nov. 13 at Millsburgb, | atrested from him I shall fee] well repai n this he hasso far 
Schoharie county, seized and destroyed an eel rack. It was of | Succeeded that although the pictured moose are legi 


t the parties. Suits were 




































































ion, in books 
litt 5 tsego mth | and magazine papers, we recall none so faithful to nature and or. 
ary el peepee - _ eisai eres the whole so satisfactory as that now before us. In most respects 

Fred. P. Drew, Tenth District.—Was on duty. ten days, four of | it is beyond criticism; and those who are so fortunate as to possess 
which was spent in Albany before tion Cominission. | Copies of the reproduction are under obligations to Mr. Hubbard 
Have attended to suits now pending in the counties of Jefferson, and his artist for the good work they have done. Without intend- 
Lewis, Herkimer and Oneida.” . ing in the least invidious criticism we suggest. in response to Mr. 

Daniel Staring. Eleventh District.—“In Jefferson County Justice | Hubbard’s request, two or three points in which we think the 
Court, Nov. 12, David Shannon plead guilty to illegal fishing, and | drawing might have been improved. 
was fined $16 and costs, Moiety seoelved $8. Noy. 12, at. Clear When iia onc ern a paetas the 

i so 
ma Jefferson county seized and destroyed one gill net valued at rep) a ted zl drawings oF ph tures. ‘As & matte r of fact the 

Henry C. Carr, Twelfth District.—Suits were brought in Cayu- erence Js very much less than is commonly sup; » and in 
ga County Supreme Court Nov. 6 against Christopher Peterson, | full grown animals is sometimes scarcely apparent. 

Schuyler Peterson, George E. Peterson and George R. Peterson. | , Another feature that strikes one at once upon seeing a moose 
All charged with spearing trout on the 8th and 13th of November, | is the squareness of the rump. The ani has no tail, so to 
instant. Nov. 29 an action was commenced in Tompkins Count, k, but looks very much as if “sawed off.” Has not Mr. 
Supreme Court against Stephen R. Jones for catching game fish | Taylor drawn his moose with too much droop to the hindquarters, 
with an eel rack. Seized saa destroyed two gill nets on Owasco | that is to say, both as to general depression of the entire hind- 
Lake, three fyke nets on Cayuga Lake and two trap nets on | Quarters and the slope that he has given to the rump, which is 
Oneida Lake, of the a gregate value of $250..In the past two | Dow arranged something like that of a horse? As to the bell we 

alr the spare time I had to the waters of | Suppose the animal from which Mr. Taylor made his studies had 
eida Lake. I bave raided every bay and inlet upon that lake | simply a long tuft depending from the t, much in the style 
and seized many nets and destroyed them. I have commenced | Of a turkey’s beard. Such tufts are frequently seen on moose, 
several actions in Supreme Court and have many wore to com- | but so far as our observation goer, the most of these animals have 
mence. While doing the work upon that lake through mud and the poses extending 6 or 8in, along the neck. Of course where a 
storm, night and day, and threats of violence, who should have | Study is made from life, the animal has to be shown with what- 
the credit? I, with the good help I received from the oarsmen at pe toad meaty bell he happens to have, whether the pouch or the 

u ay, W t y me i pani on - : 

the cai ees by me in cleaning out the wort game The most noticeable defect, and one which gives to a person 

John Sheriden, Thirteenth District.—“Seized and destroyed 32 | who never saw a moose an erroneous impression of his locomo- 
gill nets as follows: Five at Hammondsport, 4 at Gibsons, 2 at | tive powers, is in the hoofs. The moose is represented as standing 
Keuka, 4 at Grove Springs, 3at Bluff Point.9 at Haddens Point | 00 bis heels, and the hoofs are to our notion much larger in pro- 
and 2at Lewis Point. on Lake Keuka; 1 at Dresden and 2 at Long | portion than any we ever saw on a moose, being rather over one- 
Point, on Seneca Lake. Aggregate value, $1,675.” twelfth of the animal’s height at the shoulders. 

George M. Schwartz, Fourteenth District—A suit was com-| Among the measurements of moose, made by our careful corre- 
menced in Ontario County Justice Court,Nov. 26,against Dr. Behan | spondent Col. Cecil Clay and his brother, Capt. Clay, and sent to 
for shooting quail illegally. In Monroe County Justice Court, | U8, Were the a 
Nov. 29, Charles Loyer was convicted of illegal fishing and fined One moose, height 6ft. 10in., tread of hoof, 54gin. 
$8 and costs. Nov. 6, at Irondequoit Bay, seized and destroyed One moose, height 6ft., — tread of hoof, 44gin. 

2 gill nets; Nov. 22, 1 fyke net and 3 leaders at Wide Water: Nov. One moose, height 6ft. Gin., tread of hoof, 5 in. 
24, at Braddocks Bay, 5 fyke nets and 2 leaders. Total value, $140.” _ One moose, beight 6ft. ‘lin., tread of hoof, 5!4in. 

Charles Ripson, Fifteenth District.—The case of the people | Showing a tread of hoof running from one-fourteenth to one- 
against the Buffalo Fish Company was settled Nov. 11. on pay- | sixteenth of the height of the shoulder, with the leaking toward 
ment of $50 penalty and $17.50 costs. Moiety received $25. This | the smaller tread. We suppose Mr. Taylor in a is study 
action was commenced in Erie County Supreme Court on the 29th | from life had for his model an animal in confinement, the hoofs of 
May, 1890. The complaint charged the company with having in | Which were not worn, as are those of a wild moose, by constant 
possession and exposing black bass for sale on the 3d day of April, travel. To see what effect the feet he has given the animal have 
1890, in the general impression of the beast, take a sheet of paper and 

. L ‘ hold it so that its — edge just covers the hoofs so as to keep 

With respect to the choice of a candidate to fill the place Gem — of sent. ; mpnlon your eye, com oe animal's jess, 

of ex-protector Bradley (who, by the way, was not reap- | [or aan ne ee Mink oncht to. belone to that hind of legs oz 
: oe a - : oofs, such as you think ought to belong to that kind of leg; on 
pointed at political dictation nor any other), Chief Pro- | which an animal could with reat facility make remarkable time, 
tector Pond reported that the inquiry on the subject had eapecially if ae got a whiff o your acent, over anyand every! kind 
not yet been completed by him, as his constant attendance | 01 COUntTy. ea ine eer OMe heels ac ‘a on Bee Weer we 
: . mean: that he is standing on his heels as though he were trying 
had been r equired at the court terms of Clinton and | ¢o imitate a caribou walking on the snow and spreading his toes 
Franklin counties, out so as to us his feet as snowshoes. 

— But when all is said, the fact remains that this portrait marks 
: the best effort yet made in picturing the moose as he js found in 

LARGE MUSCALLONGE.—Clayton, N. Y.—I inclose a | the forest. 
tooth from a muscallonge I caught here last year, also Mr. Hubbard in his circular says that the moose is the most un- 


. couth and ungainly member of the deer family in the world. That 
mail you a photograph of the fish and another caught ay isina contain & oonae true. The more wild mepone a man sees, the 
a friend (Mr. Solon Johnson) on the same day. My fish | less uncovth he comes to consider the beast, for the latter very 
weighed 50lbs. when I landed him, and on weighing him | yet rine erdinavily fousd. There is a sare of weird myatecious 
on my return from camping, four days later, he weighed | a.pect about him at all times that makes him very interesting. 
4i3lbs, The fish was sent to Mr. Blackford, Fulton en he takes a notion to travel, he can often do it with so much 
Market, and exhibited by him several days. I think it | dexterity as to almost approach grace, and 


was as large a fish as has been brought in from the St. | 4i*@ppointing at times to the man hunting. 


Lawrence.—J. GRA. FRASER. 
Che Fennel, 
ee 


All communications must reach us by Tuesday 
of the week they are to be published; and should 
be sent as much earlier as may be convenient. 





is, perhaps, somewhat 





A HysBrip SaLMon.—One of the State Fish Commis- 
sioners of Oregon in 1888 crossed the quinnat and blue- 
back salmon, the former being the largest of the Pacific 
salmon and the latter next to the smallest. The eggs 
hatched witheut difficulty, but all of the embryos were 
blind. They were kept until the egg sac was absorbed, 
when alj of them died because they could not see the 


food offered to them. FIXTURES. 


DOG SHOWS. 


Dec. 30 to Jan. 3, 1891.—First Dog Show of the Buckeye Poultry 


Cuicaao, Ill., Dec. 5.—They are catching bait and get- 
James Sterling, Sec’y, 


ting ready for the ice fishing up at Fox @ now. The | 204 Pet Stock Association, at Canton, 0. 
lake is expected to freeze over and offer a long season ea ern 1891. 


this year. This ice fishing destroys more fish in Fox} Jan. 6 to 9.—Delaware and Susquehanna Poultry and Pet Stock 
Lake than anything else, and ought to be aged. The Association, at Binghamton. N. Y. ‘on ge pe py eh 
; a an. 13 to 17.— nnual Dog Show of the Sou arolina 
market fishers come from miles around.—E. H. Poultry and Pet Stock Association, at Charleston, S.C. Benj. 
MclInness, Jr., Secretary. 
Jan. 20 to 25.—First Annual Dog Show of the Louisiana Poultry 
ANGLING MEMORIES.—Of Mr. Samuels’s “With Fly-Rod and , 2nd Pet Stock Association, at New Orleans, La. A. E. Shaw, Sec- 
Camera” Mr. W. A. Brooks writes: ‘I cannot say too much of it | Tetary, Box 1658. 
as a specimen of book-making, and the pictures appeal to me Jan. 20 to 25.—Dog Show of the Georgia Poultry and Pet Stock 
strongly. They bring back a hundred reminiscences from my | Association, at Augusta, Ga. A. H. Vonderleith, Secretary. 
own experience, and no book in my library will be more highl Jan. 21 to 26.—Dog Show of the Elmira Poultry and Pet Stock 











cherished. Mr. Samuels is a man of probably twice my age, and | Association. at Elmira, N. Y. Carl Hart, Secretary. 
LS Pz Peis tes wees ne een | aaegaeieeee ar aera eee cece penne 
ays ood and fie 00) ck on as - On, At. 2 Se F. . ° 
ee - Feb. 24 to 27.—Fifteenth Annual Show of the Westminster 
Kennel Club, at New York. James Mortimer, Superintendent. 
March 38 to6. nd Annual Dog Show of the Maryland Kennel 
Club, at Baltimore. Md. W. Stewart Diffenderffer, Secretary. 
18 cn itty March 10 to 13.—First Annual Dog Show of the Duquesne Kennel 
é. Club, at Pittsburg. Pa. W. E. Littell, Secretary. 
March 16 to 19.—Inaugural Dog Show of the Washington City 
Kennel Club, at Washington, D. C. 
F March 2 to 27.—Second Annua. Show of the Massachusetts 
ABUNDANCE OF YOUNG COD.—Mr, Vinal N. Edwards | Kennel Club, Lynn, Mass. D. A. Williams, Secretary. 
of Woods Holl, Mass., has communicated to the U.S. Fish | March 31 to April 3.—Seventh Annual Show of the New 
Commission the following interesting note on the occurrence —, og pen Fed Boston. Mase. i, th Mon. ~eteseuny. 
of young cod in Vineyard Sound and vicinity: Codfish are ; none aye ck a 
: : ; . re | nel Club, at Chicago, Il]. John L. Livcoln, Jr., Secretary. 
very plentiful in Vineyard Sound; some are taken also in April 14 to 17.—Fourth Dog Show of the Cleveland Kennel Club, 
Buzzards Bay; they are good fish and weigh from 5 to 10lbs. | at Cleveland, O. C.M. Munhall, Secretary. 
each. One boat went off Nonemessett last Saturday tautogg- Sept. 1 to 4.—Dog Show of the Youngstown Kennel Club, at 
ing, and they caught 18 goed snes cod in one hour; they also | Youngstown, O. 
lost a good many, their hooks being too small. A week ago FIELD TRIALS. t 
last Monday, a boat went just outside of Nantucket Barand| Jan. 19.—Eighth Annual Field Trials of the Pacific Kennel Club, 
drifted 2 hours, and caught 90 cod; this is the first time cod | t Bakersfield, Cal. H. H. B Secretary. 
were taken there. All the smackmen from Nantucket on, i? eg Annual Field Trials of the Southern Field Trials 
Shoals report eaee cod very abundant; they never saw the ub. T. M. Brunby, Secretary, Marietta, Ga. 
like before. They are reported very common off Cape Cod 
also; the fishermen all seem to think these are the young cod 
turned lose by the U. S. Fish Commission, 





CENTRAL FIELD TRIALS. 
POINTER DERBY. 


Second Series (Continued). 


A Map OF THE UNITED STATES.—A large, handsome map ot the EXINGTON, N. C., Tuesday, Dec. 2.—I have already 

sultabte tor office or hetue wre need wpenod by the Botiinares ones en rn elk teen ieaie elie ae. 
. ? 

will be furnished responsible parties free on application to the misting sae nae = soni te at — 


gned an graph. rosty, 
st ae — quality ciecinn eaeka chin co ening rather warm during the middle of the day. Birds 
STIS, Ge 


ion to 
the undersigned. P. S. meral Passenge’ d Tick were quite plentiful in certain localities, so that a fair esti- 
Agent, C., Bee Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill.—Adv. ae — mate could be formed of the dogs’ work. The first brace, 


ZIG ZAG AND TRAY, 


were put down at 8:18 in high sedge grass, about half a mile 
Cree a eee ee ee eae out of town. McMurdo handled Z Zag, and John White 
ina wlan, wit he: inatio’ a ook ispee. | ray. Wind northeast. Considerable ground was cove 

nounced by “Nanit.” “Gloan,” © ‘ang | before any scent was found when Zig Zag pointed in fence 


Swiveller,” 
A puthorition to be the beat treatise bject | Side, Tray backed, but nothing came toit. Both d then 
ng pointed, ote each side of the fence Moving ona bevy 


















SOME FIELD TRIAL “ POINTS.” 











flushed in woods near Zig Zag. Afterward Tray pointed 
but no bird was found. oving on through woods Tra 
pointed and White flushed a single; dog steady to shot an 
wing. After some further traveling with no result, dogs 
were ordered up at 9:23, and Zig Zag won. There was little 
work done in the way of finding birds by which to decide 
the heat. 
SPOTTED BOY AND MAID OF KENT. 

These two were slipped at 9:30 where the others had been 
taken up, in sedge grass. After working outa lot of ground 
S. Boy got on to the scent and roaded toward some pines. 
Then in pines Maid dropped to a point, S. Boy backing 
stylishly. Buckle flushed the birds and fired; dog steady to 
shot and wing. Sent on, S. Boy pointed a single which 
Richards flushed; dog steady to wing. Senton, Maid moved 
lame, her foot having been trodden on by her handler, but 
she dropped as a single flushed. Ina strip of woods, Maid 
pots a single and Boy backed, Buckle then flushed the 

irds; both dogs steady. On in sedge, S. Boy soon after got 
a good point on a bevy at edge of pines. Richards flushed 
and shot; dogs steady. The dogs were then taken up and 
heat awarded to Spotted Boy. This was a good decision, for 
Spotted Boy showed better range and style and found his 
birds well. In the meanwhile Tyke had run his bye. 


Third Series. 
TAPSTER AND TYKE. 


Cast off in a cornfield both started off well. Working on 
into young pines Tapster pointed four birds, which Buckle 
flushed, dog steady to wing. Then in sedge Tyke 

ointed but failed to locate birds. This was followed by 

apster roading to a flush in woods, several birds getting 
up when dog dropped to wing. Coming to the edge of pine 
wood Tyke made a good point on a bevy, Tapster backing. 
Cameron flushed and both dogs were steady. On in woods 
Tapster roaded to a point on a bevy which flushed wild. 
Then Tyke got in two more points on scent only and at edge 
of some oaks Ta r followed suit. Dogs were then ordered 
up at 12:06 and the heat given to Tapster. Neither showed 
much merit in this heat, both were equal in style and range, 
but somehow neither couJd find the birds. A move was 
now made for lunch. 


ZIG ZAG AND SPOTTED BOY. 


After lunch these two were put down in weeds at 1:07. 
On, in woods, Spotted Boy made game and flushed a bevy 
down wind. In pines Spotted Boy pointed foot scent only, 
Zig backing, dogs moved on and some time after, in a corner 
of woods, near the dogs, a bevy flushed, both steady to 
wing. Spotted Boy pointed, moved on and roaded to a 
pene again, Zig backing each time. Then Spotted Boy 

ocated the birds and pointed, when Richards put ap a bevy; 
Zig backed, and dogs were steady to shot and wing, this 
being a nice peace of work. Spotted Boy then found a single 
and bird flushed. Then in pines Spotted Boy pointed, but 
birds had gone on. Dogs were ordered up at 2:12 and heat 
awarded to Spotted Boy. He showed the better nose, speed 
and range. As the next heat in this stake would be to decide 
the winner it was decided to give Spotted Boy a rest and go 
on with the first series in the Setter Derby. 





SETTER DERBY. 

First Series. 
GOSSIP AND DATCHA. 
The first brace down at 2:18 were Gossip, handled b 
Stoddard, and Datcha by Smith. Soon after s ia 
passed some birds in sedge grass which flushed wild. ‘Taken 





back another bird got up close to the dogs, this may have 
been excusable, it was quite warm about this time of the 
day. In edge of corn Datcha pointed, drew on, pointed 
again, Gossip backed, then drew on and went on in front of 
the other and asingle flushed, this unsteadied both dogs, but 
they dropped to Smith’s shot. On in woods, Datcha on the 
other side of fence, pointed again and Gossi backing, Smith 
put up a bevy, to which dogs were steady. Datcha then 
roaded through a swamp after these birds and soon both 
dogs — Datcha getting wind first over a dry patch of 
sand banks, birds were flushed and both were steady to wing. 
In sedge grass further on, Datcha pointed again, Gossip 
backing, and Smith shot over single, both steady. This was 
quite quick work on these birds. Dogs were ordered up at 
3:20. Both ranged well, ae an ad active, 
— bitch, though Datcha had the luck of the 
irds, 
IAN AND OLGA. 

These two were cast off at 3:24in some corn. Soon after, 
Olga in sedge grass pointed false, Ian backed, moving on 
Ian almost flushed a covey, but dropped at once to wing. 
Making for the birds which were marked down in woods, 
Ian pointed and Olga backed, but nothing came of it. Olga 
got a single and Ian was brought Be to k. Further on 

an soe again and Olgo backed, but Cameron could find 
no birds; dog ordered on, he roaded to another point with 
the same result. After going over a good deal of ground and 
with one or two more no-game points for Ian, he at the edge 
of the field pointed again, when Cameron flushed a single, 
this was no doubt the bird he was making for all the time. 
Dogs were then ordered up at 4:25 and a start made for town. 
Neither shows very good work, though Ian is the better, but 
will have to get on to his birds a bit more confidently. 


Wednesday. 
POINTER DERBY. 
Final Series. 
SPOTTED BOY AND TAPSTER. 


The first heat this morning was to decide the winner of 
first place in this stake, and a ride of about four miles 
bro t us to Grimes’s place, where game was found in 
abundance during the day. The wind was east and the 
morning was raw and drizzling. Dogs were cast off at 9:05. 
Soon after starting Tapster whirled to a handsome point 
and moved on. Spotted Boy anes a& moment later 
pointed same place and got the birds; Richards flushed. At 
the edge of woods ted Boy pointed and Tapster backed, 
when a bevy flushed. Further on in woods Tapster pointed 
same birds and Boy backed, when Buckle flushing, d 
then dropped towing. After working out of woods in 
some grass Boy came to a point, but did not hold it, roaded 
on some distance and pointed bird ina ditch. Tapster then 
peated and Boy backed and Buckle flushed the birds some 

istance ‘ahead; both steady to wing. In a patch of corn 
Boy then came to a stylish point, Tapster rnp bee 
Richards pat up the birds and shot, dogs steady to shot and 
wing. This was a very pretty piece of work. Onin p 
Tapster pointed just in time to save himself, birds getting 
up all around him. Just before this Boy flushed a 
single. Then Tapster in woods flushed a single, and a 
yard or two further on another flushed just as he came to a 
point. On, Boy pointed a le nicely, and Tapster coming 
up did his duty creditably; bird put ahs Richards, who 

red, and both were steady. Dogs were ordered up and the 
heat and first prize given to Soones Le He deserved it, 
NE ee ae had the pull on birds. 
The first series of t! 


SETTER DERBY. 


ANDY AND ATALANTA. 


The Setter Derby was then resumed. Dogs were turned 
down at 10:30 in weeds. Andy was handled by Avent and 
Atalanta by Nesbitt. Soon after starting, across a ditch in 
weeds, Andy pointed and a single flushed wild ahead, Ata- 
lanta backing. Moving on, another single flushed wild to 
Atalanta’s pest. Andy backing nicely. On, Andy dropped 
to a flush of birds which Atalanta was pointing lower down. 
In weeds to one side, Andy pointed handsomely and Atalanta 
backing. Avent flushed.a bevy, fired, killed and both dogs 
were steady. Further on a single was flushed by Avent. 
Atalanta roading on, a single got up well ahead of her. 
Further on Andy flushed a single and chased a yard or so, 
stopping to order. In thick grass Atalanta pointed a single, 
Andy backing quite a distance away. At edgeof woods 
Andy whirled to a nice point on a bevy which Avent flushed. 
On, Andy flushed a single. In corn Atalanta pointed a bird 
and Andy backed. In ragweed Andy came to a point with- 
out result. Dogs ordered up at 11:30. Both ranged well, 
Andy being a little the speedier. 


RUPERT AND TORY LIEUTENANT. 

Cast off at 11:35 in 7 field. Rupert, handled by his 
owner J. M. Avent, an Tory Lieutenant by John White. 
Ranging on through woods, Tory was the first to find and 
pointed a covey. After a good deal of ground had been 
covered Rupert came to a point but nothing found. Then 
further on Rupert pointed again and Avent flushed and 
shot. Working out of woods, Tory pointed at the edge and 
two birds flushed wild. Sent on in weeds, in the open, 
singles flushed in quick succession. Dogs were ordered u 
at 12:30. Both are wide rangers, especially Tory Lieutenant; 
he has also the speed, style about equal. A move was now 
made for lunch. Then came the run off for second place in 


POINTER DERBY. 


TAPSTER AND ZIG ZAG 


being cast off in stubble at 1:25, both went off together at a 
gZ gait. After some ranging Zig, in the open, came toa 
point and Tapster backed. McMurdo put up a single close 
to and fired, both dogs steady to shot and wing. In edge of 
oaks Tapster pointed a single and further on Zig got on to 
the main bevy, which was a large one. Tapster backed and 
both were steady as McMurdo flushed. Coming out of woods 
Zig whirled to a point in some grass and en backing 
pomely. McMurdo flushed a single. The were then 
ordered up and heat and second prize given to Zig Zag, and 
Tapster was awarded third. The first series and names of 
owners have been already published. 


POINTER DERBY SUMMARY. 
First Series. 
TAPSTER (Charlotteville Kennels), King of Kent—Hope, 


BEAcoN (A. P. Heywood-Lonsdale), Ightfield Dick—Polly 
Peach ’umi. 





Zic ZAG (Charlotteville Kennels), King of Kent—Hops, © 


RusH oF LAD (T. H. Gibbs), Lad of Bow—Westminster 
Gladiola. 


PENELOPE II. Lebation Kennels), Lebanon—Penelope, 
TrAY (N. b. Rockwell), Tory White—Lapland Pearl. 










420 FOREST AND STREAM. (Dro, 11, 1880, 


flushed wild. On in high weeds at the edge of woods Ru- 
pert pointed another single, which flushed, dogs steady to 
wing. Some open und was then worked out, and pass- 
ing into woods by the fence Rupert ed another single, 
Marguerite backing him ery. Further on in sedge Ru- 
pert pointed, but no bird was found. This he repeated, and 
roading on he came up to another single, which flushed 
wild, at least so it was said. In rass M: erite 
then pointed a bird, which flushed , a bevy havin 

previously got up in front; then she bagged another an 

two birds flushed wild, both handlers claiming a point. 
Rupert then did a stylish piers of work pointing a single in 
a thicket in good shape; Avent flushed. —— on Rupert 
secured a —_ on a bevy, ae backing nicely. 

d bot 



















































































at a fast gait. A lot of ind was worked through without 
result and then in woods Duke repeated his High Point per- 
formance by flushing a bevy, dropping to wing. On the 
scattered birds in woods, King pointed a single at the foot 
of a holly tree; Buckle flushed and dogs stanly. On, Duke 
pointed in some leaves and White flushing bi shot and 
missed, dogs steady to both. Then Duke poin a single 
which flushed wild, then chenged to a point again without 
result. Working out of w into sedge, Duke struck a 
stylish point but White failed to tind; dog ordered on 
roaded round for some time but failed to locate his bird. 
Weather was very warm and bad for scent. Dogs ordered 
up at 3:10, Duke had the speed, too much if anything, getting 
beyond his handler several times. Both were stylish 


Naso Bow or Extms (Elms Kennels); Naso of Kippen— 
Lass of Bow, 


with 
oo OF KENT (Charlotteville Kennels), King of Kent— 
ops. 





™-m «= 


SPOTTED Boy (Chas. Sen Boy—Nellie Bow, 


t 
— (A. P. Heywood-Lonsdale), Ightfield Dick—Per- 
dita. 








Second Series. 
Tapster beat Penelope II 


Zig Zag beat Tray. é z 
Spotted Boy bent Maid of Kent. Avent flushed the birds an were steady to wing. | workers. 
Tyke a bye. Dogs were then sent on after these birds, when several IGHTFIELD GUELPH AND FRANK W. 


singles flushed some distance from them. This was a busy 
heat, and considering the warm day some work was 
done. Rupert showed himself the wider and faster ranger 
and deservedly won. Dogs up at 1:52. 


TRAP, JR. AND PHCNESS. 


Put down at 1:59 in weed, they were ordered toward 
woods, in edge of which Phceness pointed without result; 
lower down “2 r. followed suit. Then Phoeness repeated 
in some corn. orking on Trap, Jr. pointed in some briers, 
Phoeness backing, when Gray shot, both dogs steady. Then 
near a cotton — Phoeness pointed, but no game was 
found. Then Trap did the same stylishly, and Phoeness 
backed. Trap, ordered on, a yard or two further he stopped 
on a point just in time to save a flush. As the bevy rose, 
Gray shot, both steady. Sent on Trap again got on to the 
bevy and Phoeness sustained him. Then in sedge Trap 
pointed another bevy, which rose all round, Phoeness back- 
ing. Sent on; Trap made a stylish point, Phoeness backed, 
and Gray put the bird up some distance away. This was 
one of the prettiest points yet made. Then Phceness scored 
a point, Trap doing his duty too. Cameron fired, both dogs 
steady. Working in open, dogs were ordered up at 3 P. M. 
Trap showed the best work and was given the heat. This 
ended the second series. 

Third Series. 
TORY LIEUTENANT AND IAN. 

A good deal of interest was evinced in this heat, as the dog 
which had shown the best work according to the rules of 
these trials was to be pitted against the winner of the East- 
ern Derby and the pronounced favorite among the sportin 
element. They were cast off at 3:08 and both got off well. 
After some ranging, Ian pointed by afallen tree, and re- 

eated in grass with no result, and then Tory did the same. 

either dog ranged far from handlers. Ian pointed false in 
edge of woods and was followed by Tory, Ian backing, when 
a single flushed behind them. On in woods Tory pointed 
and White flushed, shot, and do re-38 Going out into 
some sedge two birds were flushed by handlers, thus the 

oints made near here had evidently been made on running 

irds. At the edge of some high weeds Ian came to a good 

oint and Cameron flushed a bevy; going on after the singles 

e picked one up at the foot of a holly tree, and shortly fol- 
lowed up the good work by another point to a single, which 
Cameron flushed. Tory had been ranging off to one side and 
was -_. brought up to hear the dogs ordered up at 4:17 and 
the verdict given in favor of Ian. Tory did not show him- 
self at his best by any means; dogs like men have their day. 
and this was not Tory’sday. Ian proved himself under good 
— and though heis no ranger he finds the birds just 
the same. 


Third Series. These two were cast off at 3:19, going off at a good pace. 
Brailsford handled Guelph and T. Aldrich Frank W. ter 
nearly an hour’s ranging, in oaks, in some fallen branches, 
Guelph flushed a single and dropped to wing. Then Guelph 
got a good point on a bevy, Frank W. backing, Brailsford 
fiushed, shot and winged the bird; both dogs steady. Then 
Frank pointed the wounded bird, Guelph backed; sent on to 
locate, failed, and Guelph poiated it and Brailsford flushed 
it, when Frank W. chased and caught it, bringing it to 
Aldrich. Guelph was steady through it all. Needless to 
say Frank felt the wae. On, Frank flushed three birds. 
en then pointed and moved on; Frank, instead of back- 
ing, drew in ahead of him. Dogs were then ordered up at 
4:35. Guelph showed better speed, range and nose. 


ZIG ZAG AND TEMPEST. 


Down at 4:46 in sedge grass, McMurdo handling Zig Zag 
and John White Tempest. In about a quarter of an hour : 
Zig, in a field, came to a stylish point, and Tempest coming 
up did his duty very pretti 3 McMurdo then put up a bevy, 
shot and missed; both steady to shot and wing. On, a few 

ards further, Tempest pointed, evidently where these birds 
had been, and Zig coming up whirled to a stylish back. 
Dogs then ranged on for some time, but as it was gettin 
dus dogs were ordered up and a move made for town an 
supper. 

‘After supper a meeting of the board of managers was 
held and a change of rules made. The handlers were re- 
quested to assemble in the club room, when President Cole- 
man read the following: 


CHANGE OF RULES. | 


At a meeting of the board of managers of the Central 
Field Trials Club held this evening (Dec. 5) it has been de- 
cided to suspend that portion of the rule which reads as fol- 
lows: ‘‘No heat ahall be less than one hour’s duration’”’ and 
to adopt for the remainder of these trials the following: 
“After the first series in each stake the heats shall be not 
less than one-half hour’s duration.—EDWARD F.. COLEMAN, 
Pres. C.F.T.C. 

This met with general satisfaction, as it was thought a 

reat waste of time in the succeeding heats to make the 
fogs run foran hour whether they showed merit or not. 
Then Lousiana trials coming on next month the handlers 
need some little time to get their dogs in shape, but at the 
former rate of going we should have been still running 
when 1891 made its appearance. 


Saturday. 
SETTER DERBY—Final Series. 
IAN AND RUPERT. 


This morning opened cloudy and misty, clearing some- 
what toward noon, a good day for scent. The meet was at 
Grimes’s place, which is now looked upon as a sure find for 
birds, though the distance from. town precludes an early 
start. Dogs were cast off at 9:02 in weeds and sedge grass. 
This heat was to decide the winner of first money and was 
watched with renewed interest. Ian was the first to get on 
to the scent and pointed by a fence, Rupert backing very 
rettily, a covey was flushed, both dogs steady. On in woods, 
n whirled to a point, when Cameron walked round but 
could not find, dog ordered on to flush, roaded very carefully 
and a large bevy flushed a few yards further on; meanwhile 
Rupert had been brought up to back, both steady to wing. 
In open fields where scattered birds had gone, neither dog 
did well, as singles flushed in every direction, which <a 
to have been picked up. Then a point or two were made by 


Tapster beat Tyke. 

Spotted Boy beat Zig Zag. 

Final Series. , 

Spotted Boy beat Tapster and won first prize. 

Zig Zag beat Tapster and won second prize. 

Tapster third prize. 

Mr. Chas. Proctor’s Spotted Boy, by Trinkett’s Bang— 
Nellie Bow, is a handsome-looking, heavily marked liver 
and white, is a good and speedy ranger, and is a stylish 
looking dog altogether. Zig Zag, by King of Kent—Hops, 
is another handsome liver and white, and is a litter brother 
to the third prize winner, Tapster, both owned by the Char- 
lotteville Kennels. The Setter Derby was then continued. 

SETTER DERBY. 
First Series. 
SAM R. AND PHCENESS. 

The fifth brace in this stake was cast off at 2:28 in thick 
grass. Sam R. handled by Titus, and Phoeness by Cameron. 
Both got off well, and a short time after both pointed in r 
weed and a bevy was flushed by Cameron, which was mark 
down in woods. On after the scattered birds, Phoeness 
pointed in the woods, then roaded to several birds; further 
on Sam pointed and Phcoeness backed, when a single flushed; 
then Sam pointed but nothing was found, though a few 
yards further on a single flushed just in front of him, when 
he dropped to wing. Sent on, out of woods in “~- and 
oaks, Sam pointed, roaded on and a rabbit started. Lower 
down in woods Sam pointed and was backed by Phoeness; 
then in swamp Phceness drew on to a point and a bevy 
flushed wild. Bent on out of woods, Sam made a fruitless 
point, Phoeness backing. After another no-game point by 
Pheeness, dogs were ordered up at 3:28. Sam R. is a little 
the wider ranger; style about equal. It is probable both 
will remain in. 


a ne ee ee ae ee ee eee ee ee 


TRAP, JR. AND WHYTE B. 


The next brace was put down at 3:30in corn. W. E. Gray 
handled Trap, Jr., and W. S. Titus had charge of Whyte B. 
In edge of corn Trap started his score with a point, to which 
nothing being found he was ordered on, and roading, pointed 
again, but no birds were found. Over a swamp in woods 
Whyte B. then pointed a bevy and Trap backed. On, Whyte 
B. pointed again; nothing found. In the same field Trap 
made the same sort of point, when he was taken up to wait 
for Whyte B., who had ranged off. On, in corn Whyte B. 
just saved his point as a hevy flushed. Sent on, Whyte B. 
pointed and Trap backed, when a single was flushed b 
Tucker. Thena yard or two further on Whyie B. poin 
again, Trap backing. Dogs were ordered up after some more 
ranging at 4:35. Whyte B. seemed to have better range and 
style. . RUPERT AND TRAP, JR., 
were the next two down and were cast off at 4:30, at edge of 
oaks. Shortly after starting both dogs got covered with 
burrs, which took the handlers a quarter of an hour to get 
rid of. After this crop had been picked, Rupert soon pointed 
a single in edge of thorns, Trap acked; shortly after several 
birds flushed and then Trap pointed scent and Rupert 
backed. In open field Rupert pointed and Trap backing, a 
single flushed wild some distance behind. Another point 
by Trap and a back by Rupert, in cotton patch, result nil. 
In pines Rupert pointed and was backea by Trap, but it 
proved to be foot scent only and dogs moved on. They were 
ordered out of woods and after covering some more ground 
twilight coming on apace, dogs were ordered up at 5:30 and 


a start made for home after a good day’s work. 
Friday. each. .. non | J ¢ ; anor’ sae, avert 3; he os 
i i some distance but failed to locate. In ragweed Ian stoppe 
nite same, two were put down gain about a mile and + | $26 tint acd Raper ordered bucks aid 90 aicely ead 
ait, but Rupert was the first to get scent and pointed, Trap | Cameron flushed the birds. On, in some oaks Ian pointed 
backing, but nothing was found. Taken out of woods Trap | foot scent, Rupert backing; roading on, Ian pointed again 
at once walked into a single, dropping to wing. After a| 0d Rupert backing. Sent on alongside a stream, Rupert 
while Rupert pointed, Trap backed, and a single got up | Pointed and Ian backed but Avent failed to find. A faise 
ahead; afterward Avent put up two more birds, fired. a point by Ian alongside a ditch and a back by Rupert from the 
both were steady to shot and wing. In some thick grass in | ther side was the — work done. At edge of ——— Tap 
an orchard Rupert pointed a bevy which Avent flushed, | Pointed and Rupert backed; Ian ordered on he roaded to a 
when Rupert broke in a yard or so but stopped to order. On, | Point where a bevy flushed wild. In woods Ian pointed a 
Rupert roaded to a fence and Trap backed, nothing found, | Single, then both dogs scored a point on the scattered birds: 
and further on the order was reversed, but with the same | When dogs were ordered up an 10:02. After a little consulta- 
result. In pines, Rupert then pointed a single which Avent | tion the judges decided that Ian, the English dog, had won 
put up, Trap passing on ashen. In edge of woods Rupert | the Setter Derby, and Messrs. Brailsford and Cameron re- 
ceived the congratulations of the company present. 


pointed on a bush, and judges ordered Trap to go in and point, : P 
which he did ahead of the other dog, ae ray flushed a| The All-Aged Pointer Stake was then proceeded with. 
IGHTEIELD DEUCE AND TAMARACK. 


eer: a steady - oo moras ere tee eee the 

point an ere ensued a long discussion, in which judges : : iy 

reporters and Avent took a hand, the rule saying that no dog aioe ae —_, vo tine i ee ee hay 
10:06 where the others were taken up. Deuce handled by 


shall be interfered with on his point. The rule is distinct, 
Brailsford and Tamarack by Stoddard. Moving on into 


and there should be no departure from it. Dogs were then 
a and over considerable ground, it was some time before 


ordered up at eas winning. Rupert had done the 
best work and showed himself the pens and wider amarack pointed false. Ordered on to find, he roaded for 
some distance, but birds were not around. In woods he 


renee. we _— eee < —, the hea’ re ne — be- 
ween Ian and Rupe e next morning, an e first heat | ¢ame up wi : - 

t A : p with the covey, pointed, and the birds flushed ahead, 
in the All Aged Dunnter Gvake Was procceden with, the draw Deuce backing. Further on Tamarack pointed but failed to 
score. In pines, Deuce pointed and Tamarack backed, and 


for which had taken place the previous evening and resulted 
dogs moving on, shortly after a rabbit was started. Tam in 


in 17 entries filling. 
POINTER ALL-AGED STAKE. woods, he 4 false, repeating shortly after, Deuce back- 
First Series. ing. Furt “3 - _——. pointed . — a parecer one and 
ot made a neat kill, dogs dropping to shot and wing. was 
HICKORY'S STAUNCH AND MOONSHINE not retrieved. Then in corn, Deuce pointed and Tamarack 
were the first brace to be put down at 10:42 in sedge grass. | brought up to back, moved across in front and pointed but 
John Lewis handled Staunch and McMurdo Moonshine, | nothing could be found. Dogswere then ordered up at 11:18. 
Soon after starting Hickory pointed a bevy, Moonshine back- 
ing nicely; Lewis flushed, Hickory a little unsteady to wing. 
Both dogs marked game at side of woods, but did not strike 
the bevy, which was flushed by the horsemen a few yards to 
one side. Then Hickory pointed a single in pines, which 
was put ~~ ps Lewis, another getting up behind. Moon- 
shine went in ahead and pointed, Lewis shot and killed, both 
steady to shot and wing, Hickory retrieving in good style. 
Moonshine tried a change and pointed a rabbit outside of 
woods. Passing through some woods Hickory made game 
and roaded to a single, ‘which Lewis flushed. Furtber on he 
—- again an Moonshine backed, but nothing found. 
me more roading was indulged in, and dogs were ordered 
up at 11:46. Hickory did the best work; Moonshine showed 
— style, but neither hunted far from the gun. After 

une 


PEG WOFFINGTON AND MARGUERITE. 


Cast off at 4:38 in clover field. Peg handled by S. C. Brad- 
ley and Marguerite by D. E.-Rose. Peg started off the 
faster. Soon after starting Peg pointed; nothing found; 
pointed again and moved on. In sedge grass a 
pointed handsomely, and Peg brought up to back, did so, 
when Rose fiushed the birds, shot and killed, dogs steady. 
On through oak wood, Peg pointed footscent, Marguerite 
backing. Dogs moved on and Peg repeated her previous 
performance; and as it was getting dusk, dogs were ordered 
up at 5:07 to be put down again in the morning. 

Thursday. 
PEG WOFFINGTON AND MARGUERITE, 


The meet this morning was at Grimes’s place again, dis- 
tant about four miles from town. The weather was an 
agreeable change from that of yesterday, and though rather 
cold the morning was clear and bright, becoming much 
warmer toward noon. The undecided of last evening was 
resumed at 8:49, dogs —_ ut down in weeds. Soon after 
starting a bevy was flushe y the judges. Outside of pines 
Marguerite dropped to a flush and another bird flushed just 
after. Then a false point for Marguerite, both dogs making 
game, but nothing was found. A good deal of ground was 
covered, but beyond a point on foot scent by Peg nothing 
more was done. Dogs ordered up at 9:20, this, ending the 
series. Peg Woffington was the faster bitch’ and more 
stylish, but the other had the best nose. The judges then 
consulted and decided that the following should remain in. 

Whyte B. against Tory Lieutenant. 

Sam R. against Ian. 

Rupert against Marguerite. 

Trap, Jr., against Phoeness. 

Second Series. 
WHYTE B. AND TORY LIEUTENANT. 


Cast off at 9:26 in open fields. Soon in high weeds Tory 
pointed and birds flushed wild in every direction, Tory was 
steady to wing. Then a single got up out of high weeds, 
where Wh B. had been roading. On, in corn, a bevy 
flushed and above where the bevy flushed Whyte B. came to 
a point and Tory backed, but nothing came of it and dogs 
moved on; several false points were now scored by each till, 
after some time had elapsed, Tory pointed a single, which 
flushed wild, then at the other side of field Tory picked up 
another single. Sent on Tory pointed another single in 
thick grass and then pointed the main bevy as he moved 
across the field to look for Tucker. Dogs were then ordered 
up and the heat given to Tory, who proved the faster and 
wider ranges, though the High Point winner did not show 
the form he is capable of. 


SAM R. AND IAN. 


Cast off at 10:55 in weeds the dogs made toward the woods, 
when Ian at the edge of them pointed false; working 
thro the cover Ian came to a hice point, when Cameron 
flushed a single, Ian steady to wing; further on a few yards 
Ian again pointed and Cameron flushed the birds. On, 
through some oaks, and then Ian, going down a grass field, 
whirled to a point, moved on but could not locate game. 
Some distance further Sam R. pointed in weeds and dan 
backed, but nothing found. After this Ian did quite a 
pretty piece of work; coming to a point which Sam R. sus- 
tained he was ordered on to flush, and roading to game in 
good style a single flushed, both dogs steady. In woods 
Sam R. pointed and Ian backed, but nothing came of it: 
further on he pointed again just in time, Ian backed an 
birds flushing Titus shot, dogs eer Sent on Sam R. 
seored another fruitless point and then moved on. Dogs 
were then ordered up at 11:56 and Ian was given the heat. 


Deuce had best style, speed and range. 


DOCTOR AND .SHOT. 


Doctor, handled by Anderson, and Shot by Tucker, were 
cast off at 11:20 in grass field. Both started off fast. Shot 
in galloping along in high sedge whirled suddenly to a 
point, dropped, and Doctor coming up went in a little ahead 
and pointed too. Shot ordered on roaded down the strip of 
sedge and peinted again, when Tucker coming up he moved 
on again, finally coming toa point, when Tucker put up 4 
single, killed and Shot retrieved. In stubble Doctor stopped 
to another point, Shot backing. Anderson then flushed a 
large bevy, which was marked down in woods, shot and 
missed. Following birds both pointed, Anderson failed to 
find and Doctor moved on a yard or two and flushed a 
single, which Anderson killed and Doctor retrieved in good 
style, both d steady. Near edge of woods Shot. pointed 
a single and Doctor part of the bevy, which flushed wild. 
Edge of woods Shot roaded and a single La up bebind bim. 

a single in astrip 


MAID OF KENT AND TRAY OF MONTEREY 
were put down at 12:48 in sedge and weeds. C. E. Buckle 
handled Maid and John White Monterey. A good deal of ; ; : 
ground was ranged through, but singularly enough nogame | he an on to rot tac On, Doctor point 








Ian showed the best work on birds, Sam R. the wider and i oods 
faster ranger. A move was then made for lunch at the Ken ee at 1:51 the dogs were ordered up. Maid of = got eae . ae pet ong — aes 
Grimes farm. BUPEET AND MARGUERITE ee si ae cee | bevy. Out of woods Shot dropped to a flush of two birds. 
ND MARG ; G@ OF KENT AND DUKE OF HESSEN. | Edge of sedge Shot dropped to a point on a single, 
These two were put down after lunch at 12:52in sedge} Cast off at 1:57 in stubble. King of. Kent handled by Mc- then to the left Boctor nted footscent and Shot ed. 








grass, Working into woods Rupert pointed and a single Murdo and Duke of Kent by John White, Both started off, Then Shot did good work in: pines pointing a bevy; one of 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





[Dec. 11, 1890, 


: neelaenli aaa seecegen 





29—Score made by 


WATSON’S PARK.—Burnside, I., Nov. 
rules: 


the Gun Club at 10 live pigeons, Iilinois State 


CE Wiillard.........1221210022—8 Edbrooke... ....... 2222120222 — 9 
Rock....... ..... .1110121112—9 J O’Brien.......... -2111112222—10 
OEE <.cdsccahs, - oat 1121112210—9 Cap Anson.......... 1022221210— 8 

ee TOKE, . 000-- 0.0 1122222220—0 LM Ham........... 1 

Ed Stack...£... ..... 1221112201—9 R B Wadsworth. . .2112212222—10 


On shoot-off Wadsworth won first, Stack second. 


At 20 Peoria blackbirds: 
Wadsw’h.01911111011011101119—14_ L M Ham.10111010111000010110—11 
E Willard11111000011111000100— 9 


B Rock.. .11101111111111010111—17 
Ed Steck .11001111100110001110—12 C Anson. .01100111001110110110—12 
B Babeuf.01011110111011001110—13 


J O’Brien. 11110111111000911110—14 
CB Dicks.01001111/101101101111—14 ; 
Dec. 2.—Scores made here to-day ‘by Chicago Shooting Club, I- 
linois State rules: 
G Kleinman...... 112121211122—12 FE Steck........... 111221112211—11 
M J Eich...:......201212111112—11 Smith........ .. -110021101111— 9 
A W Reeves......221221110111—11 Cap Anson ......122012201121—10 
RB Wadswortb.212121222011— 11 5 

G. Kleinman and E. Steck will shoot off tie for medal in next 
club shoot. 

Same day, 25 Peoria blackbirds: 
E Steck 
R B Wadsworth............ ......- 


Biles sWs.stnu veesine veasisiesue sien shee 1110111110111111111101101—21 
. .1000010111111011111111011—18 
..1111140110111111131111110—22 
. .1101011111100110101011111—18 






M J Eich..... 
A W Reeves «-1110011011110010111111111—18 
Cap Anson 1010111111011011110111111—20 
Sweep, same day at 5 live pigeons: 
R B Wadswortb..........21112—5 E Steck....... ........... 10221—4 
A W Reeves..............01121—4_ G@ Kleinman.............. 11111—5 
Smith... ........ ........00101—3 Ike Watson.............0 11212—5 
Cap Anson................12112—5 
Tie for first won by Wadsworth with 13 straight.—RAVELRIGG. 


NIAGARA, N. Y., Dec. 1.—Niagara River Gun Club. Match 
No. 1, at 7 hve birds, entrance $2, ground trap, 30yds. rise, 80yds. 
boundary, use both barrels, money div. 50, 30 and 20 per cent.: 






Geo Margetts...........11111221—7  S M Brooks........ . .1120001—4 
Patterson....... ....2121011—6 John Few.... .... ..0021201—4 
CRs borane canine wees» 1110-6 P Ellis...... . .2110101—5 
IOI. ovo vines x uted 201116 


Shot off tie on second _in next match. 









Match No. 2, same as No. 1: 
EE. cates, anseae sen’ 1121211—7  McBean........ ....... 1101111—6 
Margetts.... -1111112—7 Brooks........ .......+« 2000110 —-3 
Patterson....... ....0121111—6 John Few............... 0111111—6 
ra ee: RUUVITI—F AUS .... 2 cevevseccess 1010100—3 

Ties all div. : 

Match No. 3, at 5 live birds, money div. 60 and 40 per cent.: 
Geo Margetts............. D11TI—6 ‘WEGHOSR ... - 5.0. 00s. csess 11u1—5 
a ee 11122—5 Brooks..... .........-eses 11210—4 

ETS SAMS SUNEEED Gow s'ne sv nraisebieese ake 


‘ase 
McBean and Margetts div. first on shoot-off; second div. 


WELLINGTON, Mass., Dec. 6.—A pewter cup match was opened 
at the grounds of the Wejlington Gun Club to-day to take the 
place of the monthly merchandise match. The conditions of the 
match are that the man making the highest score at 15 single 
and 5 pairs bluerocks is entitled to a cup each aera and that 
the shooter winning the greatest number of cups by the last Sat- 
urday in February will receive $50 in gold or its equivalent in 
plate. In this match to-day Perry and Gore tied with 20 each, 
and in the shoot-off Perry won. The other scores in this match 
were: Moore 19, Dill 18, Hooper 16, Cowee 15, Stone 1%. Ten 
rockets, shot at in the dark: Perry and Bradstreet 9, Dill 8, 
Hooper?. A practice match, at 15 bluerocks, from 3 unknown 
angles. will be opened at the grounds of the Wellington Gun Club 
next Monday. This match will close on the last Saturday in Feb- 
ruary and the 10 best sccres are to count for the prizes: The first 
prize $25, second $20, third $15, fourth $10, and six prizes of $5 
each. 

“LOST, STRAYED OR STOLEN.”—Years ago when a farmer 
iost a sheep orcolt from his pastures it was the custom to write 
gut notices similar to the heading above and then nail the notices 
along the road side, where the papers would be apt to catch the 
eye of those passing along. In these days we do matters better. 
and catch the eyes of thousands of readers by a single notice in the 
columns of the FOREST AND STREAM. Jack Elliott, of Bartow-on 
Sound, the man who is known to allas “Happy Jack Elliott,” is 
in trouble. His Parker gun is “lost, strayed or stolen.” At Erb’s 
Park on the last day of the tournament some one exchanged guns 
—we will say unintentionally—taking Elliott’s “mascot” gun and 
leaving a Parker, it is true, but not Jack’s. His was anearly new 
one; this is well worn. As Elliott is to shoot two races this week 
he is naturally worried. The number of the missing gun is 60794, 
so if any one has it not knowing the owner it can be returned as 
above. Elliott wants to win his matches with Daly and with 
Ryan, but will lose the forfeit rather than shoot with a strange 


gun.—.J ACOB PENTZ. 
Canoeing. 


THE A. C. A. MEET OF 1890.—V. 


ENTS AND CAMP OUTEFITS.—There were tents of all styles 
and sizes, and in large numbers too, at the camp; but among 
them all was nothing especially new or striking. The ordinary 
army wall tent, from the 7x9 to the 12x14 size, was very generally 
used and served fairly well, thought devoid of any original or 
especially meritorious features. The men either bought or hired 
them of tent makers as the easiest way of procuring a tent, and 
with no regard to their fitness. Being large and unwieldy, and 
offering a good hold to the wind, they furnished excitement and 
exercise on many a breezy night, all hands turning out for tent 
peg drill, perhaps to extricate some sufferer from the ruins of his 
home, and to pitch it anew for him. The maddest man in camp 
during the entire meet was one whose tent did not blow down, 
though he was called away in a hurry from the minstrel show by 
the news thatit had. The larger of these tents were in many cases 
very neatly and tastily furnished, and through the half open flaps 
a very cosy interior was displayed to the passer by. One of the 
Mohican tents in particular attracied general attention. Tne 
smallest form of wall tent, the serviceable little Clyde, with its 
floor sewn in, was used by many of the less pretentious campers, 
those who carried to camp little save the simplest and most essen- 
tial articles. The single pole square pyramidal tent was also used 
by many of the same class of campers, among them the Ianthe 
and Brooklyn men. The little ‘Mini’ tent, described in the For- 
£ST AND STREAM of April 24, 1889, was represented by a very neat 
piece of bandiwork, built from the published drawings by Mr. J. 
S. Wright, of New Bedford. The tent is so neat and compact, and 
so easily set up, that it is excellently adapted for canoe use; while 
it needs no pegs, and so may be pitched on a rock or a wharf or 
any level place. 

Of canoe tents proper, to fit over the canoe, but few samples were 
seen, and these showed no improvement over the original ones at 
Grindstone in 1884, In fact 1t is undeniable that so far as the 
meets are concerned, improvements in tents and camp outfits have 
practically ceased within the past three years. Men waste little 
time or thought over tents or camp furniture, but take what is 
easiest to be had of the regular dealer. Most of the tents are more 
completely furnished than in the past, board floors, rugs, curtains, 
cots, chairs, etc., considered mere matters of necessity now, where 
once they were looked upon as the highest degree of luxury. 
There were a number of simple cooking kits about the camp, used 
by those who were fortunate enough to be independent of the 
mess tent, but they were little different from the many which we 
have described at vagjoustimes. | 

Most canoeists areUxtrous enough to improvise all needed camp 
furniture from comr.on pine boards, tables, chairs, ete., bein; 
quickly thrown togedir, and for this purpose a good supply o 
cheap planed boards is necessary. This year the supply was 
limited and the prices high. A very handy addition to a camp 
chest isa saw handle with three interchangeable blades, the largest 
being heavy enough to cut thick plank or timbers, the whole tak- 
ing up practically no room. With such a saw, a sharp hatchet, 
and a few sizes of wire nails, which the canoeist should carry with 
him, the tent floor can be quickly built and table, etc., rigged up. 
There are always carpenters to build the floors and do similar 
work, but they are in such demand at times that it is worth while 
to do one’s own fitting up. The men who obtain the greatest 
amount of enjoyment, and experience the fewest vexations at an 
A. ©. A, meet are the ones who go with the smallest, most com- 
pact and complete camp outfit, everything carefully packed to 
save weight, bulk and number of packages; thus lessening the 
inevitable difficulties of expressage and transportation. At the 
same time this outfit should be so complete as to make the man 
entirely independent of outside aid save in the furnishing of raw 
materials. If the Association can give reasonable transportation, 
sufficient cheap lumber for floor and float, and such supplies as 
milk, meat and bread, they ask nothing more. A man so equipped 
is not likely to worry over the shortcomings of the camp caterer, 
or to spend a day in the rain because he has no floor to pitch his 





subject of camp fire and canoe cooki 
























































tent on; nor will he be troubled with an avalanche of 
when he ae “ . One —— ——_ ph sae is chert 
campaigner Capt. Ruggles, whose innocent looking cam 
contains wouters in the shape of a tent, a bed, and even a whole 
portable camp floor. 





A. C. A. FINANCES. 


Ts following abstracts of the treasurer’s and purser’s reports, 

for which we are indebted to the Sail and Paddle, complete 
the financial reports of the Association, the reports of the camp 
site and regatta committees having already been published: 


A. C, A. TREASURER’S REPORT, 1590. 





RECEIPTS. 
Balance from former treasurer (see Year Book).......... $131 04 
By purser Atlantic Division, full income.................. 329 26 
By purser Eastern Division, 30 MOE OGRE. .0\,..6005592- tebe 135 90 
By purser Central Division, 30 per eent..........  ......-. 60 00 
By purser Northern Division ($75 due, but unpaid)....... — 
By camp dues at meet, 248 members @ $1.00............... 248 00 
By camp site committee account. ...... «2.02... cee eeee ee 636 00 
EF ENGI. b. o0 Ls es Pew 5g 15b <5. acs Pan lebicene tees 1 87 
$1,542 07 
EXPENDITURES. 

To expressage on box from ex-treasurer........... .-...08 $3 30 
To postage stamps... ..............see0ee we vicin pesiepate Caunexe 58 15 
Eg. coe ka tne cae eases a oer red aeey eeaceu eae 16 55 
To membership certificates ... 2... 20. ...0..cccccces cues 16 50 
To stamps and printing, commodore’s use ............... 32 10 
WE TIE, ooo ccc opeh sev sea scm vimwansearer 41 37 
EO BOCTOURET WORDING... occ nooks cass ve weetigned ‘saute 25 00 
Te TORUTAG DUORTRMEDIOG, «ov. so hn en cece escesssuscunsv'es sogye 2 50 
To buoys lost at camp (replaced) ................0.eeeeeeee 11 50 
To regatta committee’s account......... . veksuce ies owen 63 23 
To camp site committee’s account..................2. 0.00 1,223 24 
NO ck Se cinckk deus tose ts man Seam bees Oana 48 60 
$1,542 07 


Bills to the amount of $153.65 on camp site account are still un- 
paid, but provided for by an advance from the Atlantic Division. 
if the Northern Division had paid its dues to the A.C. A. treas- 
ury the expenses would still have exceeded the receipts by $30.08. 

F. L. DUNNELL, Sec’y- reas. 

Audited and found correct, JAMES R. STEERS, 

Morton V. BROKAW. 


ATLANTIC DIVISION PURSER’S REPORT. 


RECEIPTS, 
By cash from former purser...... ........... Soa eevee eee $217 12 
By dues and initiation fees, 1890.................... Sete eppr 376 00 
5G OER ELOUROE WU BE, oon eee teg, Lege encsceeectes bps 32 00 





EXPENDITURES. 
I ENO 8508 oo ans <8 pe ckcccs > coteanceeresaecsenea 
To A. C. A. treasurer (By-Laws, Chap. I., Sec. 2) ... ..... 
ay TRTEENEs ToD onc cats peclnccec asceee sespuces Ss . 


MEMBERSHIP. 
Membership Nov. 4, 1889..... 
New members....... ... 
Reinstated 
Transferred from other Divisions 
Dropped for non-payment........ 
CMR. foo os caw ndosess tS : 


Wats) Manis, MIORT. Sak We. Sie seee Riedie. 
WILLIAM R. HAVILAND, Purser. 
THEODORE S. OXHOLM, 

RoBeERtT J. WILKIN. 






see eeeeseencee 





Audited and found correct, 





CENTRAL DIVISION PURSER’S REPORT. 













RECEIPTS. 
By balance from former purser..............-. sceeeee eee $130 77 
By dues of members for 1890..... - 16200 
By back dues..... Se area 5 00 
By dues for 1891.. waar as eee bes 100 
ED ric dnccncasss coeabe Vcd: sox, asacager veewonys 22 00 
$320 77 
EXPENDITURES. 
I IO 0a iain win nin co rn 0p Snags se tne Seeeus) ws lacus $34 75 
To expenses of Division Meet..................25 cece eeeeees 98 45 
A NI 6c cccnves vngedve's aes .s0p s.0oe ogre on eae 60 00 
pa MNIE CPEs He TNO nas. 5cp cges-dvpepre. seesepeepess, series 127 57 
$320 77 
MEMBERSHIP. 
Membership December, 1889................ web 184 
Dropped and resigned........ 44 
OW MUMNOIN 5 5 ccc8is. os cacho cap dees§bese --e22 lops) = 





Total membership October, 1890 
JAMES K. BAKEWELL, Purser. 

THOoMaS W. BAKEWELL, 

C. F, HOLDSHIP. 


Audited and found correct, 










EASTERN DIVISION PURSER’S REPORT. 
RECEIPTS. 
By balance from former purser.. ......... $52 23 
By dues of members for 1890.. 296 00 
i Lp ceccsWesetveet spe Fis tiancrbennoess 146 00 
PU MEME 5 Se Ph. Saccic tec USepscwcs'eeencsts 1 Shickebesbe 11 00 
$505 23 
EXPENDITURES. 
RR A Tk Ok ohh ost a see 8st, cote aceace noes $75 18 
To expenses of Division meet............... 6 22.2.2 -.ee eee 150 06 
To A. C. A, treasurer (30 per cent. of income, $453)... ... i 135 90 
Es aU eS vs cans. -hecdans sGeecneetees seseh s 144 09 
$505 23 
MEMBERSHIP. 
NINES TCE, TI GROONG 505k. ccspeyoaucee se gev tov songeye 168 
ST IED... 5s cad Sscskisstibereest seecsecteonze -.. 146 
aa eahcs Ceasichndsltsas celine ietesssunetde dine 9—155 
ropped for non-payment.................... e002 2 
Transferred to other Divisions............. ....... 2 
Re WO ois bs con Cate? = doa scr a Brsdsaliemenvescdeite 2— 27 gain 128 
Total wsiporshey Oot. 1, WOO... 5... cece secddeosicsit iceczone's 296 


Rapa F. BRAZER, Purser, 
Audited and found correct, R. F. HEMENWAY, 
FREDERICK F. WALSH. 
NORTHERN DIVISION. 


The report was not forwarded in full, but from memoranda 








eons on by Purser Chas. M. Whitlaw the accounts stand as fol- 
ows: 
RECEIPTS. 
By balance from former purser..................02.eeee sees 20 
By dues of members for 1890...............cccccecenccceeees 80 00 
By initiation fees, 71 new members............... . --..++ 71 00 
$301 20 
The expenses of the meet and office expenses used this up and 
left a deficit to be made up by the subscription of members. The 
Division was unfortunate in ae meet during bad weather 
and arranging for many more members than attended. 
Income, $251, 30 per cent due A. C.A. ...............5 00 $75 30 
MEMBERSHIP. 
Number of members on roll at end of 1889..................-.-- 171 
New members me! 
SPPOUIOGL. - cp > cnabbhe006 -acheadbanosidens few. deehave cus 62 gain 9 


Total af onal OF TQWO 655 6 oc y ckbscccstsccdeestans S alaorpubeine peg oted 


BROOKLYN C. C.—On Dec. 2 the Brooklyn C. C. gave a very 
pleasant smoker at which a number of guests were present. The 
ate wise practical illustrations 

by Messrs. Wilkin and Weeks, filled the entire évening. 


IANTHE C. C.—On Dec, 6 an informal’ smoker was held at’ the 
clubhouse. 








that old 












“GENERAL PURPOSE” CANOES, 


ditor Forest and_Stream: 

In your issue of Nov. 27, “‘Pecowsic” says: ‘‘In my-opinion the 
A, C, A, is entirely on the wrong track in trying to enco e 
what is termed an ‘all around canoe,’ Who ever heard of an all 
around horse.” 

Several millions of people have heard of the “ali around horse,” 
and quite a number have owned him. I am one of them. This 
horse was fzeare old, a bright bay with very heavy black 
and tail. He stood nearly sixteen hands and weighed 1,200Ibs. 
He was so gentle a child could handle him, and in driving it 
made no difference whether the reins were tight or loose. He 
feared nothing, and could be driven alongside of a moving train. 
He could draw a big load, or could cover forty miles of hilly 
sour road in five hours, and go the last mile as free as the 
first. On a good level road he could cover eleven miles in an 
hour. He was a splendid “all around horse.” What has a horse 
to do with a canoe? Nothing, only that the writer considers 
“Pecowsic” is wrong on both. 

There are many all around canoes at the present time. 
Take one of them, Vesper. This canoe was designed by Mr. Gib- 
son in 1886 and won the trophy race against thirteen of the best 
American and English canoes, including Pecowsic. Next day she 
lost a 2% miles to windward and return, being beaten by about 
two minutes by Pecowsic; and Pecowsic was built to go. Since ’86 
a great mene. espers have been built and all have given good 
accounts of themselves, whether in races or on the cruise. 

Who will say that Vesper is not a good “all around cauoe.” 
And Vesper is but one of the many good models that can be ob- 
tained within a 16x30in. limit. 

In fixing the limit of the cruising canoe “Pecowsic” suggests 
15x30. Make it 16x30; 15x30 will shut out many good canoes; and 
when you take subscriptions for a cruising trophy put the writer 
down for $25, if aqreeh le to the committee in oparge. 

Canton, N. Y., eae J. H. Ruswron. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

{u your edition of Nov. 20, giving an interesting account of the 
proscomnap of the late executive meeting, thereis an error which 

write to correct. Under the head of changes proposed by 
myself you print “The foregoing rules of measurement * * * 
shall not disqualify any canoe built prior to Jan. 1, 1891,” etc. 

The letter press copy of my letter shows that I wrote 1890, which 
on examination will be found to be the same as incorporated in 
the 1899 year book. The reason why it was inserted in the year 
book still holds. 

I also proposed that under the head of ‘‘Races” should be in- 
serted “All races, with the exception of the sailing and paddling 
aay and Pecowsic cup races, shall be open to such canoes only 
as shall come within the definition of the general purpose canoe.” 

I believe that my letter as written would not lead any one to 
suppose that there would be any partiality shown to the racer of 
1890 and denied to that of 1891,and that the objections of Mr. 
Quick as published in the Forgst AND STREAM are without 
foundation. My intention was that the A. C. A. should recognize 
what we already have, viz.: paddling racers, sailing racers and 
general purpose canoes, and show by their programme that they 
wish to encouaage the general canoe. Some object that the pro- 
posed changes are too radical. In answerI would ask: Would 
the attractions of the meet decrease? Would the interest in the 
races be lessened? Would the annual attendance be diminished? 
The answer to all can be given in a decided no. 

I was pleased to read in the FoREST AND STREAM of Nov. 27 a 
letter from “‘Pecowsic,” advocating among others these proposed 
changes. His proposition to institute a cruising tremhy should 
recommend itself to many who believe that the cruising canoe 
has not had its just share in the programme. 

I hope your readers may be favored by letters from others on 


the points raised in ‘“‘Pecowsic’s” letter. J.N. MACKENDRICK. 


GALT, Ont., Nov. 30. 


COLD CANOEING. 


te reader must not expect an account of a journey in an Es- 

kimo kayak. The writer has never seenthe Arctic zone nor 
experienced anything more frigid than a last summer’s bill for 
ice. This is an account of a tripin our own latitude, but a cold 
one, nevertheless. 

I was living in Rochester, N. Y., then. Being an inveterate 
canoeist and having friends equally affected—l won't say af- 
flicted—we could not allow a holiday to pass any time of the year 
without, if possible, indulging in our favorite sport. We had been 
counting on Thanksgiving for an all-day’s cruise up the Gene- 
see River. We were to leave our boat wherever night should over- 
take us, and the following week take a day from business to go up 
on the cars and leisurely run down with the current. Luck was 
against us, frost set to work long before we could start. Unsea- 
sonable and uureasonable weather we thought it, despite the sat- 
isfactory remarks of the poultry dealers about an ‘old-fashioned 
Thanksgiving.” 

Our holiday dawned clear and sharp. ‘Never mind the tem- 
perature,” said Harry Gordon, the friend whom I had invited. 
“I guess if people can take rides in a sleigh, where they can’t ex- 
ercise, we can, with warm clothing, brave the weather in a canoe 
where one of the conditions is to keep moving like a windmill.” 

From the boat house we carried tothe Erie canal, up which we 
intended to go for afew miles until we could portage into the Gene- 
see above the rapids. The canal boats, after some unprofitable 
buffetings among the ice, had a day or so previously laid up for 
the season, and the cakes made by their movements were now 
connected by a thin sheet nearly half an inch thick. Though our 
canoe, an open one, was one of the best that Rogers of the Peter- 
borough Canoe Co. could turn out, and had withstood many « 
strain, we looked upon this test of ory gr with misgivings. 

Finding an open a we got afloat; [ took the stern paddle 
while Gordon in the bow with a tough maple blade adroitly thrust 
aside the impending cakes in the open water or as vigorously cast 
about him as we advanced on the new ice, which reached in many 
places from shore to shore and obstructed our progress. 

The boat proving its honest Canadian workmanship by many « 
hard knock we at last got safely into the river, where fortunately 
= oars current had prevented the ice from forming to any 
extent. 

Good, steady work until noon made our mid-day meal very wel- 
come. There were few that day that did not sit down to a more 
elaborate Thanksgiving dinner; but there could bave been none 
that enjoyed with a more hearty appetite what they had than we 
did, as we partook of the few simple viands in our canoe moored 
along the snow-clad banks. 

The river flowed through an alluvial bottom with many a bend 
and twist. The banks, lined with a fringe of tall trees which 
every now and then multiplied into a grove, was of a uniform 
height just sufficient to prevent us from seeing beyond them. We 
had hoped that night to have reached Avon, twenty miles above 
Rochester, but the windings of the river and the frequent accel- 
eration of the current into miniature rifts, combined with our 
being necessarily encumbered with considerable clothing, made 
our most vigorous efforts unsatisfactory. 

Before we knew it the early winter twilight was upon us. The 
holding of these Genesee bottom lands by a few wealthy men, and 
their leaving them in astate of nature, while making charmingly 
pra scenery, keeps the houses remote from the river. e 

ad encountered hardly any one all day. Now night was ap- 
proaching. We could not see further than the banks, no house 
was near, no person within hailing distance. _ 

It became dusk. The narrow river, with its gigantic trees 
—— their branches to each other on the me banks, was 
nearly inclosed. We traveled Emenee the e@ work of a 
summer house. The night was clear. The ground was covered 
with snow. The reflection of the trees and of the whitened prowess 
was perfectly reproduced in the placid waters over which we 
moved. So sharplyjdefined was the imagery on this mirror that 
we could not tell the counterfeit from the genuine, and would fre- 
quently run aground in our gropi for the channel. 4 

The silence of death hung over deserted scene. Paddling 
swiftly onward without a word, ppaeeeoet with the sense of isola- 
tion, we suddenly felt a shock and heard a rush of water against 
the canoe, and into it, as we supposed. We were sure we must 
have struck a snag, and already were anticipating an icy plunge. 
We pushed ashore at our best speed, to have our fright allayed by 
the discovery of a branch across the bow. 

We were in for it now. We knew we could not get back that 
night, and sodetermined to take to-morrow from business and 
push on to Avon. The river soon ran close to a hill. A light ap 
peared. We left the canoe, and found several houses; the s' 
hamlet of Rush. Applying at several places we at last found one 
that was Lesmeey | to accommodate us, and we soon became @ 

of _ pasty of holiday merrymakers that the old farmhouse 
contained. 

The morning dawned threateninglv with a. much higher tem- 

rature. We had been under way but an hour or so, when & 

rizzle commenced. We donned ourrubber coats and ¢overed : 
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reached; but Gordon was bound to have it. By the aid of an en- 
twining grape vine, after repeated efforts, he at last succeeded in 
getting the squirrel down and himself wet into the bargain. 

The rest of our trip had better not betold. ‘The rain descended 
and the floods came.” We drove ahead at our best speed, but 
not so fast but that we landed in Avon in a driving rain. There 
we stowed the canoe, and there it remained until the grass and 
the leaves replaced the ice and the snow. But we never regretted 
our journey. It afforded us novel experiences and showed us 
that while less approachable nature is beautiful in winter as well 
asin summer. The reverse side of the picture has many colorings 
which tell as much of the artist as the completcd work, carefully 
prepared for the indolent eye. RALPH K. WING. 


NEW YORK C. C.—The annual meeting of the New York C. C. 
was held on Dec. 3 at the residence of Com. Nadal. The new con- 
stitution lately drawn up was adopted. The foReging ofa for 
1891 were elected: Com., William Willard Howard, Vice Com., Dr. 
B. F. Curtis, Secy-Treas. Charles J. Stevens, Board of Trustees, 
William Whitlock, Schuyler Schieffelin, M. T. Bennett, Jr. Com. 
Nadal has pr a plan for a series of meetings through the 
winter, and a committee was appointed of which he is chairman. 
to corey out thescheme. The first meeting was held on Dec, 5 at 
Capt. Nicolas’ aoe rooms, 19 West 24th st., about 25 canoeists 
being present from the New York, Brooklyn, Yonkers and other 
clubs. Mr. C. K. Munroe, one of the old members of the club, was 
also present. The evening was p in discussing various points 
of canoe sailing, a light supper being served at 10:30, The enter- 
tainment was a decided success. oe 


ROCHESTER Y. C.—The officers elected at the annual meeting 

last week were:_Com., J. R. White; Vice-Com., E. N. Walbridge; 
Fleet Captain, William Wood; Sec’y., C. 8. Davis; Treas., G. H. 
Briggs; Surgeon, Dr. F. H. Sawers; Meas., J. H. Pillow; Executive 
Committee, George H. Newell, R. K. Dryer, A. T. Hagen, J. F. 
LeClare. A vote of thanks was tendered to the retiring officers 
for their successful management of the club for the past year. 
S. Tomer on behalf of the club presented to Com. Newell a band- 
some yacht gun suitably inscribed as a token of the esteem and 
regard in which he is held by the members‘of the yacht-club. 
Among the new yachts for next season are a schooner of 48ft. }.w.1., 
purchased in Boston by Com. White, and three new yachts 23ft. 
over all from a Burgess design, building by J. J. Leary. 


PASSAIC RIVER.—The canoe clubs have taken up tug-of-war 
since the season has closed. The team of the Innthe CO. C. has lately 
taken part in several contests with teams from the Passaic row- 
ing clubs, and has now challenged the team of the Orange C. C. 
The Ianthe C. C. has also purchased ground for a new club house. 
Its first smoker was held on Dec. 6. The Arlington C. C. housed 
its float on Nov. 30. The Bayonne C. C. has two new Ruggles 
canoes, Mr. F. B. Collins having purchased the Wraith from Mr. 
D. D, Gessler, and Mr. J. L. Collins having a new 16XS0in. built for 
him by Capt. Ruggles. 


ATLANTIC DIVISION.—Vice-Com. Dorland has appointed the 
following committees: Regatta, M. V. Brokaw chairman, H. E. 
McCormick, F. E. Moore; camp site, B. H. Nadal, chairman, W. 
C. Lawrence, R. N. Peebles. Su tions as to suitable camp 
sites are invited from members of the Division as an aid to the 
committee. 

BOWDISH CANOES.—On Oct. 9 Mr. E. R. Bowdish severed his 
connection with the Bowdish M’f’g Co. as designer. We under- 
stand that he proposes to establish a new plant for the building of 
fine canoes and boats in season for the spring trade. 

MASSASOIT C. C.—The present address of the secretary is J.J. 
Brooks, 218 Tremont street, Boston. 


A. C. A. MEMBERSHIP.—Atlantic Division: Chas. Lane Poor 


New York. 
dachting. 


Yachtsmen who do not. see what they want under this heading 
will please lookunder the hatches of ihe Canoe, peep into the 
Kennel, squint down the barrel of the sifaopen the Fish Car and 
Game ing of the S; an T , and if their yearn- 
ings are still unsatisfied, push their explorations into the Editorial 
and Advertising Departments. 











YACHT PORTRAITS.—Mr. N. L. Stebbins has now ready a 
supplement to his book “Yacht Portraits,” published last year. 
It consists of 16 new plates, intended for insertion in the book in 
place of the blank leaves now there. The price is $1.75. 


A NEW SCHOONER.—On Dec. 2, the new schooner Orinthia 
was launched at Bedell’s yard, Glenwood, L.I. She was designed 
and built by Joshua Bedell for Mr. Wm. Walker, of New York, 
and is a keel boat 65ft. over all, 16ft. beam, 9ft. hold and 8ft. 6in. 
draft, with an iron keel. 


CORINTHIAN NAVY.—A lecture will be delivered at the 
Hotel Marlborough, Broadway and 36th street, on Dec. 11, at 
8 P. M. by Com. Robert Center, 8.C.Y.C. 

CHOOTAW.—Mr. Arnold Thayer has sold his Burgess 40 to 
Messrs. C. F. Brown and H.C. Hi son, of Newburg. Mr. Brown 
formerly owned the Burgess boa’ mita. 

AWA.—This Burgess ee in 1889 for Providence 
has been sold to Mr. Frank Benson, of New York. , ‘ 

SULTANA, steam t, Mr. T. L. Park, sailed from Bermuda 
on Nov. 24 bownd for Madeira. 


yachtsmen, 


FLEUR DE LYS.—Mr. ’ 
at New York ire oe George Trotter’s new schooner arrived. 
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SCHOONER RACING IN 1890, 


HEN, some four years since, as a side result of the America’s 
Cup contest, the 90ft. schooner class blossomed into life 
with such buds of promise as Sachem, Sea Fox, Merlin, Mayflower, 
Elma and Alert in quick succession, with the remodelled Gray- 
ling and the imported Miranda, there seemed good reason for the 
belief that schooner racing, which at one time held a monopoly of 
yacht racing, was to regain some of its old-time glory, and that 
the fame of America, Sappho, Magic, Fleetwing, Henrietta, 
Columbia, Idler, Montauk_and Halcyon was to be dimmed ina 
measure by these newer celebrities. Unfortunately these roseate 
antictpations have fallen very far short of a realization, and in the 
course of two or three seasons the promised schooner revival has 
not only run out entirely, but left a dreary void. In 1885, the last 
year that the old hoats had the entire field to themselves, the 
racing seemed poor enough, bnt it was lively and exciting to a de- 
gree compared with the past season, or, so far as is now probable, 
with the coming one. At that time there were still signs of 
vitality in the class, and while none of the boats were really up to 
the times, they at least entered the races and furnished a fair 
amount of sport to contestants and spectators. Though shorn of 
a part of their former glory, the great club regattas still made a 
goodly showing in the way of lofty spars and acres of kites, and 
had by no means reached the very low ebb of the past year. 

The most noticeable thing about the accompanying table of the 
year’s races is the lack of well-known names, the few boats that 
raced are far surpassed in numbers, and especially in tonnage, by 
those that were tied upat_their docks or spent the summer in 
doing houseboat service; Mohican, Fortuna, Alert, Montauk, 
Grayling, Elma, Ramona, Sachem, Constellation, Miranda and 
Gitapa. Of the dozen that made all the racing, nearly half were 
small or ancient craft; while of the cracks not one started more 
than four times. The programmes of the various clubs included 
over 20 separate events open to schooners in nearly all of them first 
prizes of about $150 to $200, and second prizes of about half these 
amounts being offered for schooners in three or four classes; the 
prizes in some cases being of greater value. Of these regular 
club events but 9 received any entries at all, the dozen others, in 
which were included the annual regattas of such clubs as the 
New York, Seawanhaka and Atlantic, the fall regattas of the 
New York and Eastern, and other equally good opportunities for 
racing and prize winning, being abandoned entirely for lack of 
entries. 

The 
gener: 


romise of the early season was not bad considering the 
dullness of racing in the larger sizes of yachts; Merlin 
was ready for the fray, Sea Fox and Mayflower had both changed 
ownership, going, to the eastof Cape Cod and into good hands, 
Marguerite had been purchased by an owner who proposed to 
race her, and who expended considerable money in various alter- 
tions, Miranda also had been overhauled,and proposed to renew the 
fight. That Grayling was out of the racing for one geason promised 
rather to help the sport, leaving the field free for a new champion. 
Just how it Sapoeace that after all there was no schooner racing 
is even now a hard thing to_describe; the Eastern yachts did not 
care to come to New York, Marguerite’s alterations were greatly 
delayed, and the big craft, such as Montauk and Ramona, 
though still plenty good enough to make sport with their fellows; 

ad nos for racing. e by one the spring regattas went 
by without a schooner race, the only bona fide starter coming to 
grief atthe start of the New York Y. C. regatta by drifting stern 
first on to the West Bank before the fired. 

The usual prizes were offered, and if it had been a mere matter 
of money the club would have gone further in this direction to 
secure entries. The work undertaken by the various regatta com- 
mitiees in the way of a personal canvass of owners is not gener- 
ally known, but no effort was spared to induce men to enter f 
the sake of the clubs; but to noeffect. Noone wanted to race, 
no one would enter to please the committees, so there was no 
racing. The only club which made any gene all was the 
Larchmont, the racing atmosphere which pe’ the locality 
of the club house being stimulating enough Soin bait a dozen 
races W made good sport: for all conce: ie the craft 
were noted rather for a flavor of age and respectability than for 
8 or ooks. 

The first race of the year was a match over the Stamford course 
of the Larchmont Y. C. between Azalea and Agnes, in which the 


former won easily, though losing her foretopmast. Following 
this was an amusing race between es, Leona and zifn, the 
uel to which was a match between 


e lattes par. which was 
chiefly remarkable for the numerous mishaps, ich befel one of 
the competitors and the dire straits to which her crew were re- 
duced in the efforts to repair damages. So far as theee little races 
are concerned, they show that if men really cate for sport they 
can get it out of yachts that are by no means first-class, and that 
the owners of many of the larger and really fast boats, which are 
considered out of the racing, might still find plenty of sport if 
they wished it by entering in some of the many races where none 
of the new cracks are present. There were gnough schooners in 
the Logo Meg on the seeaito sion of the New York Cree not 
one 0! of them of the modern type but all ona ane of 
equality, to have made a fine sight for the spectators and a cred- 
itable showing for the club, had their owners possessed the spirit 
toenter them, It is perfectly natural that the owner of an old 
boat after being defeated by a new one should decline to race 
further; but the case is very different when no new boats are 


resent, and when a boat is no worse off because she has no lead 
eel nor white ides than half a dozen of her old competitors. 
It was not until the middle of July that the small surviving 


fleet of modern schooners oer essayed a race; the occasion 
being the annual regatta of the Eastern Y. C., wiry after a day 
lost fa a drift, the fleet started out with a strong N.E. breeze and 


a tumble of a sea to sail the short twenty-four knot course 
to Harding’s Ledge and back. As far as a test went this was 
a short course for 90ft. yachts, a start under 
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Merlin wins first and Mayflower second prize in 90ft. class; CEnone first in 80ft. class; over 90ft.and under 70ft. have but 


; CO. L., classed by corrected length; W. L., classed by waterline; 8.0., sail over; g., grounded; d., disabled; w., withdrew; 1.t., not timed; p., disqualified; m., private match. 





the way home. Merlin won all the more easily on that account, 
beating the Fox by a margin of 74% minutes. 

It was intended and expected that the annual cruise of the 
New York Y. C. would make amends for the dullness of the 
spring racing, in fact many have ascribed _the decline of the re- 
gattas in part to the influence of the New York cruise, which has 
certainly gained much in importance of late years. While noth- 
ing was left undone on the part of the regatta committee and the 
officers of the club to make the cruise a success, it was apparent 
long before the rendezvous to every careful observer that there 
was little more life and interest in racing than had been shown in 
June, and that the cruise was likely to fall below rather than to 
surpass its immediate predecessors. The fleet assembled at New 
London was a fine one in point of number as well as in the 
character of the yachts, but it was not a racing fleet, as was 
evident from the first. The sudden death of Mr. Schuyler, in the 
middle of the fleet, and on the eve of the race, robbed the 
cruise of what vitality it had; several of the races were abandoned, 
the yachts sailing at will from New London to Newport on the 
day after Mr. Schuyler’s death, and from Rewpes to Vineyard 
Haven on the day of his funeral in New York. is left but two 
runs in place of sour, destroying the interest in one feature of the 
cruise, though it does not appear that in any event the racing 
would have been up to that of 1889. 

The Goelet cups were sailed for off Newport, over the famous 
“Sow and P.gs” course, but in a light wind that carried the forty- 
foot Gossoon out to the Sow and Pigs, 18 knots, ahead of the 
schooners; in fact, Volunteer and Gossoon monopolized moat of 
the honors, the schooner racing being very tame, Merlin winning 
without an effort. Palmer s in the race, but in such weather 
was soon hopelessly out: Marguerite also started, but on the run 
from New London she had grounded and injured her keel so that 
the board could not be lowered, and in spite of her lift. draft she 
was nowhere to windward in such weather. 

The best day’s sailing of the year for the spertatons was on Aug. 
4, when the fleet, 50 odd yachts, ran across from Newport to Vine- 
yard Haven, over as fine a sheet of water as there is on the coast, 
and with a strong S8.S.W. wind driving on the quarter. It. wasa 
real pleasure to see the pupochomiriacs hump themselves and get 
over the ground proving that some of them could race at times if 
they only knew it. While the new ones, Merlin and Volunteer, 
led the way, Montauk hung to their heels in a way that must have 
astonished herself, while Palmer, Norva, Crusader and Intrepid 
were within hailing distance of the leaders. As they sped through 
Vineyard Sound, with balloon sails, both jibtopsails and maintop- 
mast staysails, all drawing, they made a picture such as is seldom 
seen now. The keenest and most exciting form of yacht racing is 
a@ struggle between two or three picked and evenly matched boats 
such as Puritan and Genesta or Minerva and Gossoon; the size has 
nothing to do with the interest so long as the boats are closely 
matched. At the same time such a duel can never present the 
imposing spectacle of a fleet of racing schooners under balloon 
canvas, such fleets as were once common on both sides of the 
Atlantic, but are now seldom seen here and never abroad. Un- 
fortunately, as before stated, this run was not timed, and does not 
go On record as a race. 

After such a day as this it is disappointing to find that on the 
morfow, with the same fine S.W. breeze to order, the mere name 
of a race frightened 6ver 40 of the fleet through the short cut to 
New ford by the way of Quick’s Hole, leaving but 15 to make 
a race by way of the Vineyard Sound Lightship. Sea Fex gave 
Merlin a rub for a time, but the latter shook her off when beyond 
Nobsca Light, beating her in by 15min. Mayflower was beaten 
another 10min,on top of this. Miranda had met with a misbap 
in Newport, her boom dropping on the wheel and crushing it, so 
that she missed the Goelet Cup race, but she started on this run 
though g. but a poor showing. Iroquois did some very 
good work, beating (Zaone very handily allday. The second and 


tinal was on Aug.7,adrifting match without any decisive 
ree erlin winning, however, while Marguerite again went 
ashore, 


The final race of the cruise, and as it proved, of the year, was on 


Aug. 8, the classesand prizes being: Keel schooners, open to all, 
i t class $200, second class $200, third, fourth and fifth 
classes $200. The day was clear and bright, witha light wind, 


nothing to frighten the most timorous racer, the course being but 
12 knots to windward and return, but out of the fleet only three of 
the smaller yachts started, Quickstep, (Znone and Iroquois. The 
former won easily, beating (ZEnone over 20min. This ended the 
ooner racing: the fall regatta of the Eastern Y, C. found 
ing l rgor t the 46ft. singlestickers at the line, the Larch- 
mont Y. C. fall regatta fared as ly, the projected fall re- 
gatta of the New York Y.C. was finalig aband oned at the last 
moment, after all preparations were , beGause no one would 
enter in any class. 

It is not possible to obtain a full list of prizes won, as the values 
are often not announced in the race programmes, and in the case 
of the schooners it makes little difference. We give in the table 
severalamounts. A table of all prizes offered, but not raced for 
would be aninteresting appendix, but we have not the informa- 
tion. The table of starts and totals is based on positions in part, 
and not on actual prizes; the two runs of the cruise were separate 
races, so far as the merit of winning goes, though but one first 
prize was given in each We have each first place 
as a win and also each second place, when from the number of 
starters, four or more, it would be equivalent to a second prize. 
The heavy-faced numerals in the main table show where 
were given. When we come to the records of the singlestick 
classes it may be worth while to attempt some sert of an average 
record, but such would obviously be impossible with so few ee 
as the schooners have sailed. far as honors concern 
Merlin comes out ahead, having beaten both Sea Fox and May- 
flower in every race, though this of itse)f is much, considering 
the Way the latter two were.sailed ‘ classes 


there were Sones to Nitra aay efinike eonciusions 
ante that Quickstep very fast little boat, which all knew last 
races onthe Lakes and in other localities than New York 


io Oris 


year. 
* In 
ton the schooners were hardly seen, on Lake Ontari 


and 
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. ole was the only representative of the rig, Idler and Countess 
doing no racing. The small schooners of under 50ft. that were 
once found in such numbers in the East have disappeared entirely 
from racing. 

It is too early yet for any definite forecast of next year, but the 
outlook for schooner racing is very poor; if boats would not enter 
this year there is no apparent reason for them entering next. 
Tae largest racerin the class, the 106ft. Constellation, may join 
the singlestickers, a fact whico is not likely to have much in- 
fluence on racing, one way or the other. Fortuna is being fitted 
with a more modern rig, afd may choose to take a hand in the 
keel class and the races of the cruise. Two or three new yachts 
of Quickstep’s ciass are promised, thouga whether for racing or 
cruising is not yet announced; if for the former they will have 
their work cut out to beat the little steel flyer. Comparing this 
year with last we find that the 12 races of 1889 had 93 starters, 
while the same number of races this year had but 43, 

The reason and remedy for the present condition of schooner 
racing is something for committees to puzzle over this winter. A 
few would have it that the trouble lies in the amount and charac- 
ter of the prizes, that yachtsmen tire of accumulating silver- 
ware and that cash prizes of large value will restore racing. 
Against this view is the experience in England, where the once 
prosperous schooner class has long since entirely disappeared, 
there being but one schooner, Amphitrite, in the British racing 
to-day. That this is not due to lack of cash prizes is shown by the 
following table, from a late number of the Field, showing the 
amounts given in prizes each year: 


















Prizes. Year. Prizes. Year. Prizes 

£2,782 1867.........0. SS ee 710,250 
3.800 1868.... .. pa ED MEE wee. cencens 12,700 
3,670 1869............ FE © Biss cinsesnan 11,650 
3.900 1870........... ff aa 12 000 
OS ee ME SED Svcs cadesas 13,720 
BRNO BERS. wc ccccccnss Le! eas ,600 
3,724 1878 ........... eb eo err 13,079 
4,000 1874............ 13 264 1686......... 10,410 
S5MD IBID. .......200200 BEGUS FBR. ..05 .onnces 13.510 
5,400 1876........ TERS BOOB. oc cre snce 9, 
BD MEE ncsccnceacez 13,220 1889............ 11,150 
eee Ee | eee 12,020 





be 

While the totals have he,, }:their own very steadily from year 
to year, schooner racing, ai7jjin fact the single-stick racing in 
the large sizes, have steadily declined, until one is dead and the 
other in a vor moribund condition, with but two recognized 
racers of over 70ft. l.w.l. 

One thing must not be forgotten in considering large cash 
prizes, a few of them, for haifa dozen or so of races would not 
make winning profitable, or induce men to race for the chance of 
making their expenses; in order to show a balance on the right 
side in September it is necessary to start and to win, too, in 20 to 
40 races. This year Iverna made 36 starts, winning $5,220; Thistle 
made 41 starts. winning $5,150; Valkyrie, 34 starts, $1,550; Dragon, 
40 starts, $2,405; Velzie, 49 starts, $1,615; Yarana, 40 starts, $3,500; 
and in the smaller classes a number of yachts have started 40 
times. In order to make yacht racing so ——. an investment 
as to induce men to follow it, the entire American system would 
have to be c , the number of races being trebled. As one 
great trouble now is that men are too busy to give their time to 
yacht racing even in the ordinary regattas, this remedy would 
hardly avail. 

One reason for the absence of the older boats is their inferiority 
compared with the latest craft, but this does not explain why the 
new boats keep out of the races, nor why the old ones fight shy of 
races in which none of the new ones are entered. One trouble un- 
doubtedly is the cost of racing a large yacht in proper form, and 
the loss of the boat for other purposes so long as any racing is 
in view. This is a serious difficulty, and keeps many boats out of 
the races, but it is the inevitable result of advance and improve- 
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VETERINARY SPECIFICS 
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F. E. W., Jackson's Hole, Idaho.—Do antelope shed their horns; 
if so, at what time of year? Are the animals known in this part 
of the Rockies as the mountain lion the same as the Eastern pan- 
ther? Ans. 1.-Yes, they shed them annually, from October to 
January, the older ones earlier than the young. 2. They are the 


same, 


M. M. B., Ogontz,O0.—Do minks climb trees? I was told bya 
reliable man that he shot one trom a tree which his dog had put 
up at a height of about 50ft.,in the night, while coon hun ng. 
Ans. We have never heard of a similar case, but it might well 
occur. Of course some members of the weasel tribe, e.g., marten 
and fisher, are great tree climbers and pursue and catch in the 
tree tops such active animals as squirrels. 


P. M.—1. Where can I buy colored portraits of fish and game 
birds from 10, 25 or 50 cents each. Please give address of company 
that sellsame. 2. In which volume of FoRgstT AND M can 
I find how to cook fresh-water mussels? 3. Best oil to use in oil- 
ing inside of barrels after a day’s. hunt, and where can it be 
bought? Anus. 1. Perhaps of Currier & Ives, Nassau street, New 
York. 2. Vol. XXX., pp. 308, 431 contain references to edibility of 
fresh-water mussels, put there is no receipt for cooking them. 
One writer says he ate them raw. 3. Use vaseline. 


OBSERVER, Ellenburgh Centre, N. Y.-—I observed the other 
day, witha flock of sparrows that are around the barns here, a 
bird as black as black can be with them feeding, and when they 
were disturbed this African flew up with them. He did not seem 
to be afraid of them or they of him. Insize he was a trifle larger. 
Can you or any reader tell of wnat species it was? Ans. A bird 
slightly larger than a sparrow and black incolor! Im: ble to 
say what it was. We might guess, but so can you. e guess a 
blackbird, but of what species? Possibly a rusty, possibly a cow- 
bunting, though both of these nave head lighter than body. 


_ H., Edgar, Neb.—Are there two kinds of mountain sheep? That 
is, the sheep known as the big horn and of a dark color, and also 
one with smaller horns and entirely white? Orisit the regular 
big hora sheep and the Rocky Mountain goat? One ports claims 
that there exists (1) the big horn sheep, dark color: (2) the moun- 
tain sheep, white; (3) the Rocky Mountain goat. Ans. The big horn 
(Ovis canadensis) and the so-called white goat (Mazama montana) 
are the only two wild animals called sheep in the United States 
between Canada and Mexico. The female big horn has small 
horns and so have the young males. These animals are dark in 
color—i. é., nearly deer color—in summer and autumn, but get 
much paler, sometimes almost white, at the cgerenes of spring. 

The so-called goat, which is really an antelope, is white or cream 

color at all seasons, It is called sheep in some parts of the North- 

west, especially toward the coast. In Alaska there is another 


ment. It seems like a retrograde movement to clip the wings of 
the racers and make them go slower in auy way. 

One of its effects is seen in the increased number of racing craft 
of small sizo,.and the greater number of races sailed by them; 
and so far as the sport is concerned this-a gain rather than a 
loss, as the small craft are certain to bring in more men than the 
large. None of us are ready, however, to stand by and see the 
large yachts disappear entirely from the racing. There still re- 
mainsone remédy to be tried, and tnough a difficult one it may 
pot be beyond the powers of the regatta committees. This is the 
creation of a class limited to what s commonly known as “‘cruis- 
ing trim,” or in uther words, the limitation of light sails, of strip- 

ing the boats, and of other extreme racing features, thus lessen- 

og the labor and expense of entering a race. If such a class 
could be established it would take away the excuse that many 
now have for not eutering, but it is impossible to say just how 
successful the result mignt be. As long as a depression of this 
kind in yachting is not due to some specific cause, such as the 


Se 


fluence of a bad rule of measurement, which is not now the case, 
the remedy must be moral rather than material, men must be 
stirred up to a renewed interest in the sport and to a pride in the 
achievements of their clubs, and if anything can be done now in 
this direction it is likely todo much more good than the offering 
of larger prizes or any changes of rules. 


HURRY UP THAT CHALLENGE.—Thus far there is no news 
of a challenge for the America’s Cup from England, Scotland, 
Australia or anywhere else, and the chances are very poor for an 
international race next year. Under the existing conditions a chal- 
lenge must be received by the New York Y. C. at once, in order 
tocomply with the ten months notice, and unless one is well on its 
way now all hopes of a race under the terms of the new deed are 
at an end for another year. 

NEW STEAM YACATS.—It is reported that Mr. F. W. Van- 
derbilt. owner of Vidette, has ordered a 200ft. steam yacht from 
the Cramps, to be designed by them. Mr. Watson has an order 
from M. Konsnezoff, a Russian yachtsmen, to design a steam yacht 
of 1000 tons, to be built by Messrs. Scott, Greenock. The length 
will be 240ft., beam 30ft. 6in., depth 20ft. 6in. A speed of 15 knots 
is expected. 





Answers to Correspondents. 





t= No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 





kind of big horn slightly smaller and somewhat lighter colored 


. H., City.—W vise th f i i 
A. H.. City.—We would not advise the use of the cartridge in than the more southern form. This is known as the Dalls sheep. 


the rifle you name. 

A. E. W., Shady Nook, Pa.—Will you please tell me how long it 
is lawful to kill deer in this State? Ans. To Dec. 15. + 

8S. L. W., Grand Rapids, Mich.—Of what use are wads in rifle 
cartridges? Ans. They confine the gas an‘ if of right material, 
act as lubricators. 

K. H. O.—Will you kindly let me know the best place to go to 
shoot partridges somewhere comparatively near New York. Ans. 
Try Mountainville, in Orange county, on the Erie; or Woodbury, 
on the same road. 

Novice.—Will you kindly let me know in the next edition of 
your valuable paper the name and address of the gentleman who 
is to judge the mastiff classes at the next New York bench show? 
Ans. The judge has not yet been selected. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


C. J. W., Longmont, Col., writes: Can some of your numerous 
readers tell me where I can get good shooting in Texas, near the 
line of the Denver, Texars and Fort Worth Railroad, sometime 


during next month? 


Can any of your readers give me the address of Mr. Edward 
Hamilton, reported to have lived at Deering, Me.? Any informa- 
tion will conter a favor.—JAs. F. Jouns, 419 Eastern ave., Lynn, 

ass. 





Canvas Canoes and how to Build Them. By Parker B. Field. 


A. C. Jz.—If in your power will you kindly tell me how or where | Price 50 cents. Canoe and Boat Building. By W. P. Stephens. 

I can find out if the pedigree of a dog given me is a true and if a | Price $2.00. The Canoe Aurora. C. ‘A. Weide, Price $1. Canoe 

ood one? This will greatly oblige a reader of your paper. Anus. | Handling. By C.B. Vaux. Price $1. Canoe and Camera. Z. 

rite to the American Kennel Club, No. 44 Broadway, this city, | 8. Steele. Price1.50. Four Months in a Sneakboz. By N. A le 
By “Seneca.” Price $1. 


giving all the particulars you have about the dog. Price $1.50. Canoe and Camp Cookery. 








TAERPOnN F*ISHMiIn G. 


Anglers contemplating a trip to Florida this coming season will find it to their advantage to inspect our 
celebrated 


Tarpon Rods, Reels and Lines. 


The largest tarpon (184 lbs.) ever killed on a rod and reel was taken with one of our Noibwood Tarpon Rods, 
They are pronouuced “PERFECT” by all who have used them. 


OUR NEW SOFT LINEN TARPON SNELL IS THE BEST. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, 


Manufacturers of every dessription of 


Forest & Stream File Binders}; E* LINES EF'IisSHinG TACELE, 


18 Vesey Street (Fourth door from the Astor House), New Work. 


CHESTER 








LOADED PAPER SHOT SHELLS. 


Ask your Dealer for them. 
Wot Sold at Retail by the Manufacturers. 


INCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


5 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


82-page Oatalogue of Arms and Ammunition. 
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FOR SALE. 


ALE Fee Le 


Abounding in Large and Small Game, Deer, 
Ducks, Geese, Snipe and all Southern 
Land Game and Water Fowl, Wild 
Hogs and Wild Cattle. 


FRESH AND SALT WATER FISHING 


SUMMER AND WINTER. 


Valuable Oyster Grounds and Fishing Privileges. 
AN UNSURPASSED CATTLE RANCH 


WITH A MARKET AT ITS DOOR. 


A rare opportunity for either a club or 
private individual. 


Acdress WM. A. WHITE & SONS, 


115 Broadway, New York. 


WILD INDIAN LIFE. 
PAWNEE 


HERO STORIES AND FOLK-TALES. 


With Notes on the Origin, Customs and 
Character of the Pawnee People. 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL (‘‘Y0.”) 


Cloth, 417 pages. Illustrated. Price $2.00. 


Pawnee customs and beliefs are richly illustrated by the folk-tales 
and in the copious notes Mr. Grinnell gives an uncommonly spirited ac 
count of Pawnee life in peace and in war. There is an account of the 
defense of a Pawnee village by 200 sick men, cripples, old men and 
squaws, against 600 Sioux warriors, which for sheer gallantry and in- 
domitable pluck will match almost anything in military history. The 
Pawnee warriors were all away at the time, and the Sioux counted upon 
an easy victory. But the Pawnee cripples and women actually beat them 
off after a hard day’s fighting, and at last so terrorized them that the 
bold assailants fled in panic and sustained a heavy loss. Mr. Grinnell 
also has written a picturesque and vivacious sketch of one of the last 
Pawnee buffalo hunts, in which the Inciaus commonly reverted to prim- 
itive weapons and usages, often hunting quite naked with no other arms 
than their tows and arrows. A particularly interesting part of the book 
is that which treats of the Pawnee doctors or medicine men. The state- 
ments of Mr. Grinnell show the possession by some of these men of a 
kind of skill ip sleight-of-hand far beyond that usually attributed to In- 
dians; some of the facts here described are as puzzling and unaccount- 
able a as those performed by the famous jugglers and fakirs of Hindostan, while one of their 
tricks is a close parellel to the East Indian mango feat. Those who desire to learn 
of the many other wonders done by thé Indian doctors must refer to its pages for themselves. 
As it is certainly one of the best works on Indian life, legend and character that has been 
written for a long time, it should obtain a wide circulation.—N. Y. Tribune. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB, CO., 318 Broadway, N. Y. 


Lonpon: DAVIES & CO., 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill. 
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Notice to Fishermen. 


Here I am again as usual cutting the prices of Fishing Tackle. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Small. Profits. Quick Sales. 





TROUT FLIES. 


36 Cts. Per Doz. 


HH. H. KIFFE; 
818 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Send for Catalogue. 


= “G-LITTLE-@-G? 
Haymarket: LONDON 

for illustrated: catalogue 
[OF TACKLE RODS 7? VEE) 
























ESTABLISHED 1837. 


J. B. CROOK & CO., 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 


Fishing Tackle, Guns, Rifles, Revolvers 


Aha all kinds of 
Goods for the Sportsman. 
52 Fulton St. & 1191 Broadway, New York City 


Send for a Catalogue. Specialty of Salmon, 
Trout and Bass Flies. 


FERGUSON’S PATENT 


Reflecting Lamps, 


WITH 


SILVER PLATED LOCOMOTIVE REFLECTORS. 


UNIVERSAL LAMP, 


ma, With Adjustable Attachments. 
. For Sportsmen and Others. 

Combines Head Jack, 
Boat Jack, Fishing Lamp, 
Cawp Lamp, Dash Lamp, 
Belt Lantern, Hand Lan- 
tern, etc. 


Excelsior Dash Lamp, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


Can be used on any kind or any part of a dash 
or vebicle. Burrs kerosene without a chimney. 
Wick is regulated from outside of lamp. 


Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 


ALBERT FERGUSON, Office, 66 Fulton St. NY 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


In Attractive Bindings. 


Best Holiday Gift 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 















Just Published. 
"MON Ajounuy 


The Authentic “Unabridged,” comprising is- 
sues of 1864,’79 and ’84, (still copyrighted) is now 
Revised and Enlarged, and bears the name of 

Webster’s International a 

Revision has been in progress for over 10 Years 

More than 100 editorial laborers employed. 

$300,000 expended. before first copy was printed. 

Critical examination invited. Get the Best. 
Sold byall Booksellers. Iliustrated pamphletfree. 
G.& C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 





Sor Sule Saga 


TROUT FOR SALE. 


YEARLINGS of ‘the Brook Trout, 


Brown Trout and California Trout. 
EGGS AND FRY 


OF THE SAME IN SEASON. 
For information inquire of 
J. ANNIN, JR., 
Caledonia, Livingston Co., N. Y. 


Old Colony Trout Ponds 


ESTABLISHED 1869, 


Three million brook trout eggs for sale. Can 
be transported with safety to any part of the 


‘ 
| 
‘ 


‘| world, Ready for delivery December and Jaau- 


ary. Also young trout in the spring. 

Unsurpassed fly-fishing in its season. 

DENVER, Col., Oct. 21, 1890. 
W. L. Gilbert, Esq., Plymouth, Mass. 

My Dear Str—In regard to the trout eggs re- 
ceived from the “Old Colony Trout Ponds” I can 
say that the best possible results have been had 
from them at all of the points to which they have 
been shipped in Colerado. I know of no better 
packing than that employed by you. After a jour- 
ney of nearly two thousand miles by rail and stage 
I have had a loss of less than 1 per cent. in a lot of 
250,000. I do not want any better. Very truly, 
GorpDoN LAND, Col. State Fish Commissioner. 


W. L. GILBERT, Proprietor, 
Plymouth, Mass. 


FERRETS VS. RATS! 


First-class ferrets, Sure Pop breed, specially 
broken for hunting rats. Also young ferrets, not 
broken. For sale by ADOLPH ISAACSEN, 
“Sure Pop,” 92 Fulton street, New York City. 
My celebrated bandbook, “*All About Ferrets and 
Rats,” second edition, Tevised and illustrated, 
mailed to any address on receipt of 25 cents. 


LIVE QUAIL For sase. ve 


and dead game a 
specially. a wae solicited. Established 

ODWARD, Commission Mer- 
chant, 174 Chambers street, New York. 


IVE WHITE HARES (Lepus Americanus). 

captured and Py rly boxed and delivered 
to express in Bethel e., in good condition on 
receipt of orders and remittances at sds, Wish air, 
H. O. Stanley. rate 














Refer to Hon. 











and Game Commissioner. JG CH, 
Ma ent ae 
Wanted. 
Wanted to Buy 
All kinds of 


American Animals. 


Beavers, Badgers, Birds, 
Bears, Buffaioes, etc., at 
all times. 

DONALD BURNS, 

- 115 Roosevelt st.. N.¥. City. 


ANTED. — LIVE DEER, PRAIRIE 

chicken, parrins ee and turkeys. Ad- 
dress full particulars, P O. Box 3,350, New York 
City. nov6,6t 








SECOND EDITION. 


Camp Life in the Wilderness, 
By Capt. Cuas. A. J. FARRAR, 
Is a book that should be in every sportsman’s library. 
It is a readable book in every sense of the word, being 
replete with Huntiag and Fishing Adventures, 
told in a racy, exciting way that enchains attention. It 
waa bea Splendi Christmas Present for any 
of your male triends. = 7. fully illustrated, neat 
cloth binding. Price $1 Illustrated catalogue of 
sportsmen’s books mailed for 6 cents. 
JAMAICA PUBLISHING CO, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


WOODCRAFT 


By “NESSMUK.” Price $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
318 Broadway, New York. 





Arms Co. New Safety Hammerless Revolver. 









AMERICAN ARMS (0, 
Cut Prices 


Guns 10 & 12-Gauge. 


These arms are the latest and 
best firearms to-day on the mar- 
ket; have features which no other 
firearms possess. Ask your dealer toshow them to you. 


103 Milk Street, 


Boston, Masa. 


The New Whitmore Hammerless Shotgun and American 







Revolvers .82 & .38. 


for 1890. 


Low prices and good quality of goods increases 


my business. It will pay you to buy your tackle in Brooklyn. 


No. 1, 8 joint, 6 strip 


oe Bamboo Trout or Black Bass Fly Rods, solid reel seat below hand, nickel mountings, silk whippings, extra tip, all complete in wood form, length 9}, 


103ft., weight yy SUMO «6 cadubit che o 66 that tvadihhes talcgcehat hédcht Adah s Censc dr calseecddececdacceocsctgedeccucedagedcesacecgecesdgeesadetes eset aavecdedusatecsedaecdudvecteduesd 
No. 1, G, ne ar ee is Sa, Se ee Soe N.S eI, ccnatvecnascsavastecde taste shejuncaiih t acdbaais adiddiguacsh cakéguiies dadéncovdciaeus 


No. 4 8 joint, 6 strip Split Bamboo Black Bass Bait Rod, Raised Tie Guides, solid reel seat above the hand, extra tip, silk whippings, nickel mountings, complete in wooa form, ‘enath 


» 9, 94, 10ft., weight 9 TAT «atid: colar tise thse UM asaedanyetoeecncdeedncucccdddsteded Cadiansetsahe ceed cadetydngdetetcatadsogsrebdee codéccdruecatundawddet dkeseadetesea Price 2 72 
No. 4, G, same as above but is German RTO PROUNOG oo 6c. ccrnccniccccccccdedscctucccsecuscccegqendenes COCREUEREULUCECUUCIUCHREUCCIUGCUIVETTTELELE UCLA CURRIER a bree e bE EEE — 
No. 7 6 strip — Bamboo Salt Water or Lake Trolling Rod, 2 joint, solid reel seat above the hand, double tie guides, nickel mountings, length 8ft., ic cnnas pemctueia +. ae 
Tie Midemeeemtac tA ©, Se nO ois sn oni Lane tovond osichasvep unghaa'deern sen tanannanceaeaxpn dtc dvtadae tell es divaRetedecdedeoked teed Bi ecccs Un dctete eet inncx- SaaS “3% 
No. 280 3 joint Ash aud Lancewood Heavy Salt Water Bass Rod, hollow butt, extra tip, brass mountings, OFF. . 0.202 .....0006-sccsceecececcsececes ccasacccvcccscceiscos coccccecccnboend <3 590. 


Brass Multiptyin Reeis, Balance Handle, Screw Oil Cup, fine finish, 25yds., 83c. ; ent 95c.; 60yds., $1.05; 80y ds. $1. 5: 1 
‘Braided’ Linen Reel Lines on Block, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 300ft., 4c. 


Brass Swivels, 15c. per doz. Best Quali Hooks on single gut, Per doz., 10c. ; co t, 15¢. } 
ers, 1ft., per doz., l5c. ; : Bf., 3 


Sliding Chek, Nickcl Plated, 40yds., $1.75; 60yds., $2.25; $2.50; 200yds., $3.75, 
SEEMS CUD. Nickel Fisted, Sivan, $2. thread. 43c. ; IS theonal” dors 8 thread, 58c. 


doz.; treble gut, 20c. per doz. Single Gut Leaders, 1ft., per doz., 15e. ; a per "doz., 30e. ; 


J. F. MARSTERS, 5 


Send 8c. stam~ for Illustrated Catalogue tor 1890, 


3ft., per doz., 45e. Double Gut 


‘ds., $1.25. Hard Rubber. Multiplyi ing Reels, Balanee Handle, 


F. M. Brand Linen Reel 


2ft., per doz., doz., 45¢ 


1, 53 & 65 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Celebrated Smith & Wesson Revolvers 


HAVE BROKEN ALL RECORDS FOR REVOLVER SHOOTING. 














The Most Perfect Small Arms 


EVER MANUFACTURED. 


Unrivalled in Beauty of Finish, Durability and Accuracy, 


Manufactured in calibers .32, .38 and .44-100. Single and 
Double Action Hammerless Safety and Target Models, with all latest 
improvements—Automatic Shell Extractor, Rebounding Lock and 
Patented Safety Device. 

The Smith & Wesson Revolvers are constructed entirely of best wrought steel, 
carefully inspected for workmanship and stock, and GUARANTEED. Do not be deceived 
by IMITATIONS largely manufactured of malleable cast iron, and often soid for the 
genuine Smith & Wesson. All of the Revolvers of this firm are stamped upon the barrels 
with their name, address and dates of patents. 

If dealer cannot supply you, orders sent to address below will receive prompt and 
careful attention. Catalogues and prices furnished upon application. 


SMITH & WESSON, 


SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


Steam Yachts and Launches: 


THEIR 


MACHINERY AND MANAGEMENT. 


A Review of the Steam Engine as applied to Yachts; Laws Governing 
Yachts in American Waters; Rules for Racing; Rules for Build- 
ing; Pilot Regulations; Specific Types of Machinery; 

Design of Hulls; Ete. With 96 Illustrations. 





‘CONTENTS. 
Theory of the Steam Engine. Extracts from Lloyd’s Rules. 
Boiler Efficiency. Racing Steam Yachts. 
Boiler Mountings. Management and Care of Machinery. 
The Engine and its Parts. Principal Types of Yacht Machinery. 
The Screw. The Design of Hulls. 
- Laws Applicable to Steam Yachts. Addenda: Tables, etc. 


SCOPE OF THE VOLUME. 


Few new buyers of steam yachts have more than a vague comprehension of the driving power of their vessels, and few 
have the time or inclination to enter upon a prolonged scientific study of the theory of steam machinery, particularly when 
the practical results to them'do not seem proportional to the efforts put forth. This volume is intended to be sufficiently 
comprehensive, and elementary at the same time, to suit the yacht owner’s object of acquiring a general understanding of - 
the subject as. a whole, with specific information and data covering the most recent practice.—From Author's Preface. 


Cloth, 240 pages. Price, postpaid, $3.00. 
FOREST & STREAM PUB. CO, 40 Park Row, New York, ~ 











THOS. ROWLAND, 


NATURALIST AND TA xXIDERMIsST. The S aniel and ite Training. 
Dealer in Foreign and} Domestic Bird Skins. 4 gpecialts in iin Moan. Birds and Animals. 


MOOSE, KILK, D 
No. 182 SIXTH AVENUE. or Walaa Street, NEW YORK. By F. H. F. MERCER. 


A complete manual of the care, management and training of the Spaniel by a practical 
h | N sportsman and an enthusiast on this breed. The volume is illustrated by admirable portraits 
of all the more important breeds of spaniels, and contains the standar® adopted by the 


English and American Spaniel Clubs. The work is highly praised by the sporting press 








And the Great March Blizzard, 1888. generally, and is indispensable to every owner. 
By EverretTt Haypen, Marine Meteorologist, U. 8.. Hydrographic en Washington. PRICE $1.00. 
ILLUSTRATED BY 23 Puates. Price ONE DouaR FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 318 Broadway, N. Y. 





FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 318 Broadway, ie York. DAVIES & CO., London, England. 








